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FOREWORD 


The new audio-visual techniques developed in recent years have & special 
role to playin the education of children and—together with the traditional 
methods which can be integrated with them—they can help them to acquire 
that facility in the effective use ofthe hand and the brain which has given to 
man his paramount position in the world. In our country this has not yet been 
fully realized and it is necessary to make our educationists and teachers sensitive 
to our inadequacies in this field and keep them in touch with promising lines of 
advance, which are being tried in this or other countries. This is the main con- 
sideration underlying Government of India’s programme of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Seminars and Conferences. The All-India Teachers’ Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education— the Report of which is now being published for the use of all 
teachers—was the fourth event in this series. It covered a wide field of related 
themes, ranging from the general problem of Audio-Visual education to specific 
topics like films and filmstrips, charts and pictures, silk-sereen, field trips and 
aural aids like school broadcasts and linguaphone records. It isa matter of 
some satisfaction that a goodly proportion of papers read were contributed by 
officers connected with the Audio-Visual Section in the Ministry who brought 
their personal experience to bear on the problems discussed 


The Conference has suggested some interesting lines of development which 
our teachers and educationists may well explore with advantage. I would like 
to invite attention to a few of them here. Firstly, in schools where the ‘size of 
the staff allows some chance for specialisation, at least one teacher should be given 
the opportunity to specialise in audio-visual aids and thus become a nucleus for 
all the connected activities in this field and be available to help his fellow 
teachers in improving their techniques of audio-visual education. I hope some 
of our bigger Secondary schools will try to explore this possibility. 


Secondly, our teachers and producers of audio-visual aids should give up 
their cold unconcern foreach other's business and come to speaking terms. Then 
alone can they: tackle the problems involved successfully. While the former 
know what is really needed in the school-room and can provide necessary edu- 
cational guidance, the latter have the resources and the technical skill to provide 
They can cooperatively generate a movement for the production of better, 
more effective and more plentiful indigenous audio-visual aids, so necessary for 
the education both of children and adults. The first move in this direction 
must, I feel, come from the producers who can draw the teachers into creative 


partnership. 


(ii) 

Thirdly, our teachers have yet to exploit fully, through field-trips and 
hikes and excursions, the inexhaustible lure that the new and the unexplored 
holds for children and youth. Within reasonable limits, such field-trips can be 
of immense use. While the main responsibility for actually leading the children 
on to this educational path is the teacher’s, the Education Departments must 
help them by compiling suitable guides and other relevant materials, pertaining 
to places of interest in the State, to which they can take the children for the 
broadening of their vision and creation of new interests. 


It was a happy thought for the Conference to take up the subject of Film 
Appreciation in schools. The Cinema is now an inevitable fact, atleast in 
urban areas, and it is impossible to exaggerate its importance. You must have 
noticed how cinema posters, sometimes bordering on the bawdy, astail the im- 
mature and half-sophisticated adolescent and adolescent-like minds with such 
frequency that they produce an undesirable impact on many persons. The only 
feasible defence against this subtle but persistent aggression is the defence that 
can be built up in the minds of children and youth. Itis the inescapable duty 
of all who love them, and specially of our teachers, to help in building these 
defences by a well-thought. out scheme for developing film appreciation. Such 
a well planned course will not only rescue impressionable minds from a veritable 
menace by teaching them to distinguish between the first-rate and the third-rate, 
but also transform the potential *menace" into a welcome ally of the edu- 
cationist in the task of training the mind and emotions of young persons. 


I hope many of our teachers, who read this Report, will be persuaded to 
explore these and other suggestions and give them a concrete shape tbrough 
their creative work. 


K. G. Saiyidain 
10th April, 1957 Educational Advisor to the Government of India 
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INTRODUCTION 


The All-India Teachers' Conference io-Vi i 
organised by.the Ministry of Education m dl sosaigus qu. Tor bie 
Inge of Education, Probyn Road, Delhi, in repu of it; CSAR Sisy 
making the administrators and teachers, engaged in the great e iis: ciim: Er 
thé educational level of our people, sensitive to the need for be a SE 
audio-visual education. The three Seminars held previous to dug z 
benefited mainly the administrators, while the Conference was 2 M a 
for the benefit of the Secondary school teachers. ode isd 


The Conference had four specifle objectives in view, namely, ( 
an interest in the potentialities of simple Sud visual aids i^ M to Gne 
information regarding modern audio-visual aids and equipment edd o provide 
lopments in the field, (c) to provide an opportunity for the excha can deve- 
experiences in the use of audio-visual aids and, (d) to MN MCN 9 teacher- 
for audio-visual education by acquainting the teachers with the dero iit 
ra 


and State Governments were offering for the purpose 


While the selection of the delegates was left to the State Governments, th 
8, the 


following suggestions were made by the Ministry of Education for the consi 
nsi- 


deration of the State Governments : 
(i) The delegates should have some interest and, if possibe, some experi 
d z 1ence 


in audio-visual methods ; 


Preference should be given to young and enthusiastic teachers or even 
older teachers who bave a real desire to learn and apply new method 
oads ; 


(ii) 


and, 


(iii) women teachers should be fairly represented. 


The strength of the delegates in respect of Part ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’, Stat 
PA es was 


fixed at 5, 3, and 2 respectively but the State Governments could sponsor addi 
di- 


tional delegates if they so desired. 


egate was required to present to the Conference a paper on an 
' y 


Every del 5 b i 
g topics of audio-visual education to be considered at the 
t ] à 


of the followin 
Conference : 


(a) Audio-Visual Education in India To-day. 


(b) Use of the Black Board and the Bulletin Board. 


i) 


(e) Use of Maps and Charts. 

(d) School Broadcasts. 

(e) Use of Films and Filmstrips. 
(f) The Educational Field-trip. 
(g) Film Appreciation for Schools. 


It was also decided to hold a small exhibition of audio-visual aids and 
equipment along with the Conference, so that delegates could make themselves 
familiar with the audio-visual aids being used in schools in India and abroad. 


——-"——CC———————— eee eee r 


ALL-INDIA TEACHERS' CONFERENCE ON AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION (July, 1956) 


PROCEEDINGS 


I. The All-India Teachers’ Conference on Audio-Visual Education was 
inaugurated at 8.00 a.m. on Saturday the 7th July, 1956 in the Auditorium of 
the Central Institute of Education, Delhi by Dr. A. N. Bannerji, Director of 
Education, Delhi State. 


Welcoming Dr. A. N. Bannerji and the delegates, Dr. A.N. Basu, Principal, 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi, expressed the hope that the Conference 
would afford an opportunity to the participants to come to valuable conclusions 
through personal contacts. He appreciated the efforts of the National Govern- 
ment that was doing its best to introduce new methods into the educational field. 


IL Dr. A.N. Bannerji, Director of Education, Delhi State, emphasised in 
his inaugural address the value of audio-visual aids as means of making facts 
and ideas readily understood and easily grasped by students. He referred to 
audio-visual education work in Delhi State, explained how it had contri- 
buted to the success of Adult education in the ruralareas and how it had 
induced the village people to open schools for their children. He particularly 
emphasised the importance of inexpensive aids that are relevant to our 
conditions. Later, Dr. Bannerjideclared open the Exhibition of audio-visual 
aidsand equipment organised by the Ministry of Education at the Central 
Institute of Education. 


JII. At the open session following the inauguration, Shri Sohan Singh, 
Direetor of the Conference, explained to delegates the way in which the 
Conference would do its work. The day-to-day programme of the Conference was 
made available to them, The delegates were then divided into four groups and 
group leaders were selected, The Conference began its deliberations on the 
afternoon of 7th July, 1956, and completed them on the afternoon of 12th July, 


IV. The recomendations of the Conference, as passed by the Plenary 
Session on the 13th July, 1956 are at Appendix B, P 
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V. The Conference held its valedictory session at 6.00 p.m. on Friday 
the 13th July, 1956. Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Secretary, Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation presided. Shri Sohan Singh, Director of the Conference read his report 
of the work of the Conference (Appendix C). ; 


VI. In his valedictory address the President explained the ‘audio-visual 
approach" to education and warned his hearers against a misuse of audio-visual 
aids. (For the text of his speech see Appendix D). 


VII. Dr. P.D. Shukla, Deputy Educational Adviser to the Government 


of India, moved a vote of thanks for those who had cooperated and worked to 
make the Conference a success. 


VIII. A vote of thanks on behalf of the delegates was moved by 
Shri G. Renu from Mysore. 


Sh 


Mex 


APPENDIX “A” 


Programme of the All-India Teachers' Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education (July 7-13, 1956), Central Institute of Education, 
Probyn Road. Delhi. 


7th July, 1956 : 


Morning : 
8-00 a.m. 
Welcome Speech 
—A.N. Basu 
d Inaugural Address 
—A.N. Bannerjee. 
9-00 a.m, A 
Delegates go round the Exhibition 
10-30 a.m; D 
Day-to-day working of the Conference 
— Director 
Afternoon : 
2-30 p.m. 
Audio-Visual Education in India Today 
—J.N. Sharma 
The Central Film Library 
—Nilima Devi 
Bvening,: 
7-30 p.m. 
Screening of educational films Introduced by 
Shanker Narain 
8th July, 1956 : 
Morning : 
8-00 a.m. p 
Use of Black Boards and Bulletin Boards 
—J.N. Sharma 
—J.L. Azad 
10-00 a.m. - 
Group Discussions 
Afternoon : 
2-30 p.m 


“Plenary gession— Recommendations on the Use of Black 
Boards and Bulletin Boards 


Evening: 
7-30 p.m. . 
Sereening of films on Science Introduced by 
- J.N. Sharma 
9th July, 1956 : 
Morning : 
8-00 a.m. 
The Use of Posters and Charts in the classroom 
—John B. Wilson 
—H.S. Bhola 
9-30 a.m. 
The Educational Broadcast 
—M. Choksi 
—H.S. Bhola 
11-00 a.m, 
Group Discussions 7 
Afternoon : 
2-30 p.m. 
Plenary session—Recommendations on the Use of Posters 
and Charts in the Classroom and the Educational 
Broadeast j ; 
Evening : 
6-00 p.m, 
; Preparing Relief Models 
—S.L. Ahluwalia » 
7-00 p.m, 
Linguaphone Records—a demonstration—talk 
—H. J. Moos 
10th July, 1956 : 
Morning : : 


8-00 a.m. 
Educational Use of Films and Filmstrips 


—M.V. Krishnaswamy 


—Shankar Narain 
10-00 a.m. 


Group Discussions 
11-30 a.m. 


Plenary session, Recommendations on the Use of Films 


and Filmstrips, 


ae Oy 


Afternoon : 
2-30 p.m. 
Field-trip 
—Sohan Singh 
—S.S. Bhatia 
Evening : ¥ I 
7-30 p.m. 


Documentaries—Introduced by H.S. Bhola 


11th July, 1956 : 
Morning : 
: 7-00 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. 
A visit to places of educational and historical interest 


Afternoon : 
FREE 


Evening : 
7-00 p.m. 
Some Educational Films 
9:00 p.m. 
i Variety Programme - 
— Delegates 


12th July, 1956 : 
Morning : 
8-00 a.m. 
Group Discussions on Field-trip 
9-00 a.m. 
Plenary session— Recommendations on the Educational 
Field-trip 
10-30 a.m. 
Tilm Appreciation for Schools 
—H. J. Moos 
—P.D. Khera 


Afternoon : 
2-30 p.m. ; 
Group Discussions 
3-30 p.m. 
Plenary session—Recommendations on Film Appre- 
ciation for Schools 


Evening : 
7-30 p.m. 
Screening of feature films Introduced by P.D. Khera 


13th July. 1956 : 
Morning : 
8-00 a.m. 
Handling Filmstrip Projector—Shanker Narain 


9-00 a.m. 
Demonstration of silk-screen printing 
—D.W. Morris 


10-30 a.m. 
Making Hand-made filmstrips 


11-30 a.m. 


Demonstration of the first sound filmstrip produced in 
Tndia: “Flowers of Bombay" 
—H. J. Moos 


Afternoon. : 
3-00 p.m. d 
Plenary session—Finalisation of Recommendations 


Evening : 
6-00 p.m. 
È Valedictory session 
Address by K. G. Saiyidain, 
Secretary, Ministry of Education. 


Ea 


i APPENDIX “B” 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
I. GENERAL: 


l. For the proper develo io-vi 
pment of audio-visual education i ia, iti 
Soy that every State Government should have : (a) an e, x a 
ud in us Education Department; and (b) an Audio-Visual ib a de 
entre, for which the State Governments should be eligible for OD, ES 
elp. 


9. When teachers are sent for training i 
EM raining in an Audio-Visual Traini: 
they should be treated as on duty for the period of such EE an dios 


3. In States where no special fee i i io-vi 
expenditure on audio-visual tius eA dd SOT ince phe 
audio-visual aids incurred by a school should be treated as a le; EA = 
non-governmental funds, such as the Boys’ Fund ; where iu EDS d 
education fee is levied, it should cover the expenditure on Taney ae 
-visual aids 


equipment and preparation of audio-visual aids. 


4, State Education Departments ar 
e requested to investigate h i i 
the way of greater use of audio-visual aids in Secondary pir E a 
ys ys and 


means to overcome the handicaps. 
e 


5. Inthe interest of uniform development of audio-visual education i 
n in 


Secondary schools in the country, State Governments are requested to organi 
ganise 


visits of school teachers to places inthe States orin other States where 
par- 


ticularly significant audio-visual educational work is being done 


The Conference requests Teachers' "Training Institutions to take 
s ^ ake up 


6. 
and cost of various types of audio-visual 


research in the materials, availability 
aids. 

7. The Conference advises every school and especially every Secondar 
school to have one of its teachers specialized, if possible, trained in the use d 
n film appreciation and to give him sufficient oppor- 


audio-visual aids as well as i 
dge and skill for the benefit of the whole school. 


tunities to utilize his knowle 
vites the attention of commercial producers of audio 


8. The Conference in 
y of inviting the collaboration of competent subject- 


aids to the desirabilit, 


visual 
paration of these aids for them. 


teachers in the pre 
ll. BLACK BOARDS: 


]. The Conference is of tl 


plack board and the expe 
ol equipment. 


he view that there should be no classroom with- 
nditure on it should be the first charge on the 


out its 
fund for purchase of scho 
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9. Teachers’ Training Institutions are requested to give due importance 
in their curricula to the proper use of black board, including lay-out, captions, 
handwriting, etc. Itis also suggested that they should investigate the utility 
of plate-glass blackboards. Further, the Extension Agencies, attached to some 
of the Teachers’ Training Institutions should organize weekend courses for 
teachers in the use of black boards and bulletin boards. 


IIl. BULLETIN BOARDS: 


1. The Conference is of the view that the bulletin board has an integral 
place in modern educational methods. „In this connection, it invites schools to 
observe the following standards :— 


(a) every class should have its bulletin board ; 
(b) a school as a whole should have its bulletin board 3 


(c) if a school has separate middle and higher secondary departments, the 
two departments should have their separate bulletin boards ; 


(d) in large schools divided into houses, every house should have its bulletin 
board. 


2. The Conference recommends that school children should be encouraged 
to make their own bulletin boards from insolated sheets or cellotex, if possible 
otherwise from local material, such as bamboo sticks, mats, etc. 


3. For the guidance of teachers, the Conference recommends that they 
should observe the following three principles in encouraging the use of bulletin 
boards by pupils :— 


(a) the bullein board is a perpetual magazine of the class or the school, ` 


designed to give the pupils information of direct concern to them and 
to tap their curiosity and desire for knowledge ; 


(b) at any time a bulletin board should present an aesthetic unity, a 
harmony in the lay-out and illustration of various elements that go 
in its making ; . ` 


(c) The material on the bulletin board should be entirely a result of the 
creative effort of pupils, may be under the general guidance of the 
teacher. Ft should be the work ofthe pupils, by the pupils, for the 
pupils. 


IV. POSTERS AND CHARTS : 


l. The Conference draws the attention of Secondary school teachers to 
the great scope for the use of charts, posters and models of local interest, pre- 
pared by teachers and students themselves. 


d 


ll 


` 


V: EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS : 


1. State Governments are requested to provide radio-sets in all Secondary 
schools and’ Teachers’ Training Institutions. The maintenance of radio-sets in 
schools should be the responsibility either of the Radio Station serving the area 
or the State Government. 


2. The Conference draws the attention of the Director-General, All India 
Radio to the desirability of: (a) arranging timings of educational broadcasts 
so that the largest number of schools in an area can benefit from such broadcasts 
from the Station which serves the area; (b) utilizing to a greater extent than 
hitherto the services of competent teachers in the planning of educational broad- 
casts and children's programmes; (c) setting up a Research Unit in All 
India Radio for evaluating the effectiveness of existing school broadcasts and of 
exploring the possibilities of introducing improvements in them so as to exploit 
fully their educational potentialities. 


3. The Conference recommends that Secondary school teachers should 
make the fullest possible use of educational broadcasts. 


VL FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS : 


1. In view of the generally recognised value of films and filmstrips in 
education, the Conference recommends that the State Governments should on 
the one hand take immediate steps to set up State Film Libraries and on the 
other hand see that, as soon as possible, every Secondary school has a 35mm 
filmstrip projector with a 2'x2" slide attachment and, if pcssible, also 16 mm. 
film projector, as an integral part of the school equipment. 


2. The State Education Departments should have a Mobile Cinema Van 
for every district for audio-visual service in rural areas. 


3. The Audio-Visual Sections, already recommended for every Education 
Department, should have experts who can prepare filmstrips and slides with the 
help of teachers, who should be encouraged to contribute scripts for the purpose. 


4. In view of the responsibilities which the Government of India have 


' already accepted in the field, they are requested to: (a) stimulate the agencies 


concerned to have larger programmes for the production of films and filmstrips 
for use in Secondary schools ; (b) to give a subsidy to a State Government desiring 
to set up à unit for the production of films and filmstrips; (c) to sponsor the 

roduction of films for teaching Hindi; (d) to sponsor experiments in the manu- 


facture of cheap filmstrip projectors. 


VII. FIELD-TRIPS : 


l. The Conference draws the attention of teachers to the great and'ma; 
` ny 


` gided educational value of field trips and therefore, to the need to introduce t] 
: he 


use of field.trips more and more in their work. 
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2. The Conference is of the view that State Governments have a responsi- 
bility in encouraging field-trips by school students. They could discharge this 
responsibility by: (a) treating expenditure on field-trips as “approved”? expen- 
diture ; (b) providing transport facilities for field-trips free, if possible, other- 
wise at special concessional rates; (c) assisting the Youth Hostels Movement to 
a greater extent than hitherto, to enable school students to take longer trips and 
in greater numbers ; and (d) preparing a directory of places of historical, scientific 
and other educational interest in their States. 


3. The Government of India is requested to subsidise liberally State 


Government programmes in the field of school journeys, 
! 


VIII. FILM APPRECIATOIN : 


1. The Conference feels that there is an urgent need to raise the taste of 
children in films, both as a defence against undesirable movies as well as a source 
of enhanced enjoyment of good films. Here, however, there are hardly any 
precedents to go by, and hence it feels: that the Government of India have p 
special responsibility in initiating worthwhile experiments and projects in the 
field. In particular, the Conference recommends that they should: (a) start 


short duration courses for teachers to equip them with some knowledge and skills , 


to start film-study in their schools ; (b) start a monthly publication on feature 
film releases to furnish the teachers material to guide school pupils ; and (c) ask 
exhibitors and show-houses to provide facilities for the screening of special films 
for children at concessional rates for teachers and pupils, at least once a month. 


2. As school children cannot remain unaffected by the standard of 
film taste prevailing »n the general community, the Conference is of the opinion 
that efforts must be made to raise their standard. This can best be done by 
setting up film societies in centres of large population. The Conference, there- 
fore, recommends that the Government of India should sponsor a movement for 
film societies. x 


APPENDIX ‘C’ 


DIRECTOR'S REPORT 

Mr. Chairman, 

x This is the sixth of the series of conferences/seminars Orga- 
nised by the Ministry of Education to give animpetus to the movement for 
enriching the education of children and adults with the help of audio-visual aids. 
This Conference, however, had one distinctive feature. Whereas the previous 
conferences/seminars assembled, what we may call, the “wholesalers” of audio- 
visual aids that is to say, the administrative and organisational personnel res- 
ponsible for audio-visual education in the States—the present Conference has 
been intended to give a large place to the “retailers” of audio-visual aids, the 
teachers who directly deliver the goods to children in schools. Thus, 40 ie of 
the 73 delegates in the Conference are teachers or headmasters of schools. 


Twenty-two States from Indian Union have sent 73 delegates pel experts 
to the Conference. Besides 33 teachers and seven headmasters, there are 20 
lecturers in Teachers’ Training Institutions and nine Inspectors of Schools, some 
of them responsible for audio-visual education. 


The delegates to the Conference were accommodated in the hostel of the 
Central Institute of Education and Gwyer Hall. We are specially grateful 
to the Principal of the Central Institute of Education who, with his usual gene- 
rosity, has provided not only the accommodation but also all other facilities 


needed by us for the Conference. 


An attractive aspect of this Conference has been the Exhibition which 
though mainly organised by the staff in the Audio-Visual Section of the anise 
has received yaluable material from other sources. Commercial donders 
complied readily with our request to them to avail themselves of the Exhibition 
to display their audio-visual equipment. Some enthusiastic delegates had also 
brought in aid used or invented by them in the course of their work. 


The organisers of the Exhibition have been proud to see literally 
hundreds of visitors arriving to see it. Some of them took notes on the exhibits 
it was a useful stimulating Exhibition and we have ivei 


On the whole, 
it for another week after the Conference. 


requests to extend 


Before proceeding to give a summary ofthe work ofthe Conference T 
should like to mention here one other “extra curricular” activity of the Con 
ference. This was the excursion which the delegates had on 11th July We 
had intended the Conference to be a severely practical one, but we found th: 1 
work has to be tempered with recreation even as justice has to be tempered En 
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mercy. The excursion covered the well known points of interest at Delhi, namely 
Qutab Minar, Hauz Khas, the National Physical Laboratory, Red Fort, Parlia- 
ment House and also the Workshop of the Krishna Model Manufacturers. 


Though the Conference started with a little disappointment in not having 
you, Sir, in our midst, it soon got smoothly into gear. After an introductory 
speech by Dr. A. N. Basu, Principal of the Central Institute of Education, 
Dr. A. N. Bannerji inaugurated the Conference. He provided a useful backe 
ground to the work of the Conference by explaining the place of audio- 
visual aids in education to-day and also by giving a broad view of the audio- 
visual education work ‘being done in the Delhi State, especially in the field of 
social education. 


The work of the Conference was twofold. The plenary sessions and the 
group discussions were devoted to the thrashing out of theoretical and practical 
points concerning the various aspects of audio-visual education, In the evenings 
some of the outstanding films were screened. Demonstrations were also given 
in the preparation-of relief models, use of linguaphone records, handling of film 
strip projectors, preparation of posters by silk screen method of printing and 
making of handmade filmstrips. 


The work of the Conference was inspired by the faith that audio-visual 
aids greatly help in clarifying and enriching concepts and thus help to widen the 
sweep of children's and adults minds. The work was conducted along the follow - 
ing lines : 


First, papers contributed by the delegates or the members of the staff 
of the Audio Visual Section of the Ministry were read: Later, the delegates 
asked the contributors of the papers to elucidate certain points and also to elicit 
information on relevant points which might have been omitted or not sufficiently 
stressed in their papers The Conference afterwards broke up into four groups. 
The groups selected their leaders and rapporteurs. The following were the 
leaders of the various groups :— 


1. Shri H.P. Kulasrashta from Himachal Pradesh. 
2. Shrimati H.J. Moos from Bombay. 
3. Shri G. Renu from Mysore. 


4. Shri S. N. Srivastava from Bihar. 


There were lively discussions in the groups. The groups gave their re- 
commendations for promoting and improving the use of the audio-visual aids 
which they discussed on a particular day. The recommendations were chi 
four types—(a) Recommendations to the Government of India ; (b) Recommen- 
dations to the State Governments; (c) Recommendations to teachers ; and (d) 


efly of 
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Recommendations for improving the working of any future Conference/Seminar 
on Audio-Visual Aids. 5 


Besides discussing the present state of audio-visual education in the coun- 
try the Conference concerned itself with the following subjects : 


(a) Use of black boards and bulletin boards, 
(b) Use of posters and charts. 
(c) Educational broadcasts. 
(d). Use of films and filmstrips. 
ə (e) Field trips, and 
(£) Film appreciation. 


It may appear that too many subjects were discussed at the Conference 
On the other hand, some delegates felt that there was room in other subj SORT 
As is usual in life, the present set of subjects was a compromise, and we hope A 


hàppy compromise. 


The Conference concerned itself on the first day with the present position 
of audio-visual education in the country. We were pleasantly surprised to note 
that more was being done in the field of audio-visual education than was 
apparent from the laconie reports of State Governments, We were happy to 
find that enthusiastic teachers were enriching the education of their pupils 
through audio-visual aids carrying them through single-handed, and by virtue 
the sheer force of their own interest in the subject, y 


We also took the opportunity to explain the working of the Central Film 
Library on the first: day. 


In discussing the use of the black boards and bulletin boards on the second 
day of the Conference some of us were taken aback to learn that some’ schools 
lacked even the elementary equipment of a black board. We thus found our- 
selves under the necessity to make a recommendation which, but for this back- 
ground, would look puerile, namely, that every class in every school should have 


a black board. 


The Conferenée took a lively interest in the educational potentialities of 
the bulletin board. The teachers were strongly advised to encourage their pupils 
to express themselves creatively on the class or school bulletin boards. The 
bulletin board was to be treated asa perpetual magazine of the pupils, for the 


pupils. by the pupils. 
In discussing charts and posters, we were happy to have with us Mr. J. B 


Wilson of the Technical Co-operation Mission, of America and India who has so 
much identified himself with the cause of audio-visual education in India, His 
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talk was both stimulating and iluminating on the essential nature and correct 
use of charts and posters, Here also the Conference had to demand the elemen- 
tary rights of teachers to avail themselves of School funds for making this type 
of educational material, 


We are grateful to Mrs. Choksi for having come all the way from Bombay 
to address the Conference on Educational Broadcasts, She gavea comprehensive 
outline of the subject and also helped in the deliberations of the Conference on 
the subject, both in the plenary sessions as well as in group discussions. Here, 
as in other subjects, the elementary need of the schools was to have a radio set 
and also to have proper arrangements for its maintenance, The Conference, 
therefore, recommended that the State Governments should Provide radio sets in 
all Secondary schools, Further, so far as educational broadcasts were concerned, 
the Conference was anxious to see that All India Radio should secure the co- 
operation of competent teachers in planning broadcasts for children, An interest- 
ing recommendation asked the All India Radio to set up a unit for evaluating 
the potentialities of school broadcasts. 


On much-discused subject of the uso of films and filmstrips the Conference 
made the recommendations which ate as commonplace as they are extremely 
necessary, These essential aids cannot be used as much as is possible or desirable 
unless the State Governments build up their film and filmstrip libraries, unless 
the schools have projectors and unless teachers are trained in their use, The 
Conference stressed the urgent need for fulfilling this three-fold requirement, 


The Conference also urged the need to produce suitable films for teaching 
Hindi to the non-Hindi speaking people in India, 


The Conference found the field trip an intrinsically interesting and useful 
educational device rich with many-sided potentialities and, therefore, advised 
the teachers to give more thought to it. It also requested the Education 
Departments to help the teachers in exploiting the educational value of field-trips 
and thus help in building up the personalities of our children in the following 


ways :— 
(a) By developing youth hostels. 
(b) By preparing directories of community resources, 
(c) By providing other necessary facitities, 


As elsewhere, so in India public opinion is dee; 
effects of the cinema on the immature minds of c 
of audio-visual educationists could not over 
ubiquitous and the Conference felt that the 
of cinema are the internal defences built u 
It is necessary to build up in their minds e 


N ply Concerned with the evil 
hildren ang youth. A gathering 
look the Subject. The cinema is 
best defences against the evil effects 
Pin the minds of children and youth. 
qually a liking for good pietures and 
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an abhorrence for aesthetically weak and socially undesirablepictures. The 
subject of film appreciation should, therefore, be encouraged at Secondary 
schools as much as possible. Further, as the school cannot be isolated from 
the community, ir was necessary to raise public taste in the cinema. The 
Conference felt that this could best be done by the setting up of film societies. 


Mr. Chairman, as you will notice, the Conference, while surveying a large 
part of the field of audio-visual education, has pleaded mainly for elementary 
facilities for the use of audio-visual aids in school education. That is so because 
while the educational value of these aids has now been pretty generally recog- 
nised, their actual use in schools presents us with a bleak landscape. Audio- 
Visual Teachers’ Conferences ten years hence will perhaps be justified in taking 
their use for granted and proceed to discuss ways and means to make it more and 
more effective. But the present Conference knew where it stood and knew that 
even a long journey has to start with a single step in the right direction, It thus 
advised teachers and educational authorities to take that first step. This is 
the first Audio-Visual Conference to have made some needed recommendations 
to teachers and Governments. 


Mr. Chairman, the 73 delegates in the Conference coming from all but a 
few States in India have worked earnestly and strenuously for the last week to 
pool their ideas on how, in so far as they were concerned, they could advise the 
teachers in the country to give a better education to the millions of children in 
the Indian schools. I have put before you very briefly the result of theirefforts, 
Theirs is a modest achievement ; but it is our hope that even this modest effort 
will go some way in awakening teachers and educational authorities to the great 
possibilities inherent in the use of audio-visual aids and thereby make a not 
insignificant contribution to the great educational movement now under way 
in India—a movement to the growth of which, Sir, you yourself have contri- 
buted so largely. In this hope we ask for blessings and for your word of dvice 
ato the delegates who are now looking for- ward to find opportunities when 
they get back to their work to translate the message of this Conference into 
terms which the children and youth in this land will appreciate, 


APPENDIX D’ 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY K.G. SAIYIDAIN 


I welcome this opportunity of addressing the closing session of the All- 
India Teachers’ Conference on Audio-Visual Education. I have gone through 
some of the papers read at the Conference and am glad to find that they have 
comprehensively covered the field of audio-visual education. At the time when 
the idea of convening the Conference was first mooted, I was a little doubtful 
how much the Conference will be able to do as you know, we generally have a 
Jarge number of Conferences and Seminars—but itseems that this Conference 
has justified itself. One of the many useful things done by the Conference has 
been its successful attempt to win the cooperation of a number of related 
agencies, such as the Technical Cooperation Mission of America in India, the 
Central Institute of Education and the State Governments. 


As teachers and educationists we are engaged in a tremendous programme 
of educational development at the level of children as well as adults. The edu- 
cational challenge that, India is facing today, both in regard to quality and 
quantity, is as great as if not greater, than any country has faced in the past. If 
this challenge is to be met, it becomes necessary for us to mobilize all possible 
resources to help in the achievement of our objectives and to make education 


economic and effective. 


There has been in the past, a tendency to rely too much on the spoken 
word and to a lesser degree on the written word. Long experience has, however, 
confirmed the view that words by themselves are not a very effective medium in 
the education of young children and they are, often, in fact, the cause of much 
confusion and misunderstanding. Words are particularly deceptive when 
teachers have to deal with the immature minds of children and less educated 
people, for whom it may not be possible to assimilate or appreciate the sense of 
difficult expressions without special help. Their vocabulary is limite 
knows what percentage of words are accepted by them in the same s 
the teacher has intended them. The process of teaching has, 
carried on. not only through the spoken words, but has also to 
by audio-visual aids which give a concrete form to the w 
teacher or written in the text books, 


d and no one 
ense in which 
therefore, to be 
be supplemented 
ord symbols used by the 


These aids have been used, in a somewhat u 
past also. What is new is the integration, Abu 
approach into the basic texture and plan of educ 
teachers to integrate into their lessons all kin ds of 
projected and non-projected—and action ede 
I hope that trained teachers would he able not 


nsystematized manner, in the 
Y 80 call it, of an audio-visual 
ation. There is need for the 
aids—modern and traditional, 
ch as drama and puppet shows. 
only to streamline but aiso 
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improvise these media through their own skill. It is important to remember that 
much of this material can, and should, be improvised through the cooperative 
effort of teachers and children. 


During my visit to some of the schools, I have come across à number of 
keen teachers who have, what I have called, the audio-visual approach. One of 
their besetting sins, however, is that they use too many aids with too little 
artistic sense. They do not show any economy in the display of these aids and 
little artistic effort in their making. Their walls are plastered with too many 
ugly drawings and charts which are a burden on the mind of the child and do 
not sit pleasantly on theeye. The following points should, therefore, be parti- 
cularly kept in mind in using audio-visual aids :— 


1. There should be economy in the display of material. 


2. Teachers should make sure whether the audio-visual aids produced are 
worthy of display. If properly selected these aids would make the 
classrooms more pleasant places of learning than they are at present. 


Tt is not enough to “possess” these aids— what is important is the way 
of utilising them properly and effectively. 


E 


For instance, films shown to students should not be a mere source of en- 
tertainment but the question of their effective use as educational media should 
be carefully thought out: Teachers should take the maximum educational 
advantage of thé material used and attempt should be made to integrate it in 
every day classroom teaching. If they are not properly utilised, the very 
purpose of teaching is defeated. 


Iam glad that the Conference has covered the items on its agenda com- 
prehensively and suggest that steps should be taken to put across its recom. 
mendations to the thousands of our schools, so that they might be actually im- 
plemented and not remain “paper resolutions”. 


APPENDIX “E” 


TEXT OF THE PAPERS READ AT THE CONFERENCE 
AUDIO - VISUAL EDUCATION IN INDIA TODAY 


J. N. Sharma 


Audio-Visual Education in its present form is a comparatively recent 
development to which three trends in modern education have contributed. In 
the first place, there is the general movement to make education a, pleasant and 
at the same time an effective process that will win the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion and effort of the child in its own education. Secondly, in the past, tra- 
ditional methods had largely relied upon the spoken and written word to convey 
information and ideas; but words are sometimes a deceptive medium because 
they convey different meaning to different persons. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to use aids and illustrations like charts, graphs, pictures, models, etc., 
to clarify meanings and to present facts objectively. Thirdly, studies in indivi- 
dual differences have shown that some individuals learn better, if not mainly, 
through concrete audio-visual aids than through verbal symbols. 


In India the audio-visual aids movement has been hampered by three fac- 
tors which are bound up with one another. Firstly, the teachers have not been 
sufficiently aroused to the value of the audio-visual aids nor adequately trained 
to use them. Secondly, they do not have access to suitable audio-visual materials 
because most of the modern aids are expensive and worthwhile films and film- 
strips which form the mainstay of these aids are not available in the language of 
the pupils. Thirdly, the administrative set up to feed the teachers with audio- 
visual materials, except in one or two places, isin an extremely rudimentary 


form, if not non-existant. 


It is not possible to cite a date on which the audio-visual movement had 
its inception in India. As a matter of fact, India possesses a heritage of visual 
arts rich in colour, variety and types. Her architectural monuments, paintings 
and calligraphy, her folk arts, dramas and dances, have formed the traditional 
media of mass communication and, ina way, audio-visual education for her 
people from times immemorial. Yet, in the general system of education, the 
importance of audio-visual education was not recognised till recently A the 
use of audio visual aids has come very; slowly. It was perhaps in 1920 that the 
Bombay: Government made a beginning by way of Bequiving A 4 
film projectors for the purpose of organising filmshows locall Th E Cn 
progress after that till 1942, when the Ministry of COME K ere was little 
library and acquired some projectors, In 1947 the pres P ES a m Hun 

e ent Audio-Visual Sec- 


tion was set up asa part of the post-war educational development plan and 


Le 
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films worth a Jakh of rupees purchased. The Section deals with policy matters 
and other questions concerning audio-visual education in the country. 


In implementation of the recommendation of the All-India Audig-Visual 
Educational Conference held in September, 1951, the Government of India set 
up a National Board for Audio-Visual Education which was to formulate policy 
for the development of Audio-Visual Education in India and to examine tho 
work done in this field by the Central and State Governments, The Board 
gives advice on the promotion of facilities for Audio-Visual equipments for class- 
room teaching, the production of audio-visual aids and the training of experts 
in audio-visual teachings. The Board has a wide representation on it of edu- 
cationists, teachers, producers and others interested in the field. In order that 
the decisions taken by the Board may be adequately implemented on an all- 
India basis, it recommended at its first meeting that the State Governments 
should have their own Boards. Some States have already set up such audio- 
visual boards or committees. 


The Central Film Library has been serving' educational institutions and 
cultural organisations all over the country by lending films and filmstrips. The 
films and filmstrips so far available in the library are mostly foreign—the 
majority being by British, American and Canadian producers. They are selected - 
by a Preview Committee which keeps in mind the specific needs of educational 
institutions, At present, the Library contains 2,575, films 1,456 filmstrips, 497 
charts and 215 reference books and periodicals on audio-visual education, More 
than 850 educational institutions and other allied organisations throughout the 
country have enrolled themselves as members of the Library. The average 
circulation of films now is 615 per month as compared to 400 per month in 195], 
Films and filmstrips are loaned free of charge to members. The Library possesses 
films in the following categories :— 


l. Educational Films: There isa large number of films for class-room 
use and some general informative films useful to social and cultural organisations, 


2. Children’s Entertainment Films: The Library has acquired a few 
selected full length children's entertainment films. These are mainly aequired 
from Czechoslovakia, France, and U.S.S.R. 


3. Select Feature Films: One section of the Library consists of some 
significant documentaries and outstanding films produced in vario 
The object is to acquire some outstanding film produced in the p 
of film technique, the growth and achievements of the film ar 


cultural record of the times and to make them available to ri 
cinematography. Iz 
The Library has also acquired cinematogrophic [S 


with accessories, slam cus and ffs 
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Ministry considers most suitable, are recommended to State Government 

other organisations for purchase. As it is not possible for each individu i za 
nisation to order films directly from firms abroad, the Ministry of SUR orga- 
offer to’consolidate the requirements of the State Governments m nk s 


a pooled order. 


The State Governments of Bombay and Madras have developed fil 
m- 


libraries of their own while other State Governments stock a few films i i 

Education Departments for the purpose of lending them to educati E 5 
allied institutions. As it is not possible to meet the growing ne aye and the 
tional institutions from existing sources, it is proposed that the n i. efe educa. 
ing Institutes and Universities should come forward in Fenian s Train- 
filmstrip libraries of their own to cater to the needs of the Pes ex lm and 
This is in addition to the programme of building up the State Film ipie ied 


The Ministry of Education helps the growth of film li 
: libraries i 
ing manner :— Ibraries in the follow. 


1. Supply of information in regard to the SM 
publicati + 
audio-visual education. On of journals on 


2. Distribution of reprints of articles on audio-visual educati 
ion. 


3. Financial assistance up to 50% for setting up of these librari 
aries, 


For the purpose of training audio-visual personnel, the Mini 
seminars and conferences from time to time. The second of such istry organises 
organised jointly with the Government of Australia in Noy Seminars was 
Lucknow. In addition to 25 Indians, delegates from Burma eed 1955 at 
Singapore, Philippines, Borneo and Pakistan attended this Semin, eylon, Malaya, 
Conference is a further effort to continue the programme. The a 
Bihar and Punjab have also organised some short term course, a 
heir personnel in the field of audio-visual education. S 


T. The present 
tes of Bombay 
train t and seminars to 


Film Production : 
In implementing the recommondations of the Nati 

Audio-Visual Education in India, it was decided to set u ü lona] Board for 

ducing educational films. In 1952, under the First Rivet, Be stor pro- 

duction units were set up in Bombay under the administrat: ear Plan, three pro- 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The actua] m control ‘of the 

is handled by the Films Division, but preparation ms anes programme 
ses of films and 


scrutinizing of the final scripts are some of the responsi: 
nsibilities of 
the Education 


Ministry. 

For obvious reasons, the Ministry of Education 
been encouraging Indian producers to produce educati 
out any Success. One of the reasons the producers a 


have for some time past 
Bee films, but so far with- 
esitant to take up this 


e 
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production is that they are not sure of the sale of a sufficient number of prints 
to cover their production costs. Another reason is the lack of technical projec- 
tion equipment in schools. This sets up a vicious circle. Producers do not make 
educational films until more schools possess projevtors and schools do not install 
projectors until suitable Indian films are available. The circle remains intact 
because, as already stated, the significance of film and filmstrips as an educa- 
tional technique has not been adequately appreciated by our teachers, For 
example, even though the filmstrip is cheaper and more useful for à euctional 
purpose in comparison to the film, it is not being utilised in tj "Countky to- any 


appreciable extent, as the following figures show: / 


1954-55 — filmstrips loaned out:  . 103 
1955-56 = -do- TE 126 


Private producers approach the Ministry for advice on the production of 
films and refer scripts to it for scrutiny. The States of Bombay and _ Uttar : 
Pradesh have set up units for the production of films on sociale ue ion-and 
general interest. Production of filmstrips is being taken up by various organisa 
tions and scientific firms. 


A majority of films acquired by the Central and State Film Libraries are 
foreign and are purchased directly or obtained through some exchange pro. 
gramme. The question of acquiring films on exchange on an negative basis was 
taken up with the National Film Board of Canada and an agreement has been 
signed. Negotiations on similar lines are now underway with the Czechoslovak 
State Film Studios. 


The Technical Cooperation Mission of America have offered to produce, 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Education films filmstrips and charts on 
educational topics. A film on Basic Education entitled Hduéation Jor Ltfe has 
already been produced and 16 mm prints of it in Hindi and English versions 
have been offered to State Gevernments and some social education centres in 
India. 


The Second Five - Year Plan has gone a step further to place audio-visual 
education on a sound footing. The scheme under this plan are two-fold: (1) 
Teachers and Social Education Workers will be given an Opportunity of acquir, 
ing skill in the handling of audio-visual aids and equipment ; (2) Audio-Visual 
Equipment like 16 mm film projectors and 35 mm filmstrip Projectors ete., 
` will be made accessible to them. With these ends in view, the following schemes 
have been proposed to be implemented during the Second Five-Year Plan in 
cooperation with State Governments :— 


1. Establishment of Audio-Visual Sections on a State-wise basis, 


2. Organisation of training courses for audio-visual personnel at various 
levels. 
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3. Establishment of State Audio-Visual Boards where these have not so 
far been set up. 


4. Establishment of State Film Libraries. 
5. Establishment of Equipment Pools in Districts. 
6. Introduction of audio-visual education in teachers" training institutes. 


The Audio-Visual Unit at the Centre will develop its activities further by 
taking up the following new schemes :— 


1. Publication of a periodical on audio-visual education. 


2. Production of filmstrips ete. and dubbing of foreign films for use in 
Indian schools. . 


A brief account may be given here of the progress of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion in various States. 


'The Education Departments at Ajmer, Bhopal, Delhi, Madras and Travan- 
core-Cochin have equipped a large number of educationalinstitutions with film 
and filmstrip projectors and radio-sets. Arranging filmshows in schools and 
colleges by Mobile Cinema Units, has been a general feature in nearly all States. 
The filmshows arranged in rural areas are usually linked with social education 
programme for the improvement of living standards and better cultivation. 
They are also integrated with classroom teaching in urban schools. 


On the recommendations of the National Board for Audio-Visual Education 
in India, the Bihar Government has established a State Board on similar lines. 
They are also bringing out a magazine, entitled, ‘The Bihar Theatre’, West 
Bengal, Orrisa and Saurashtra State Governments have spent large sums on 
purchase of documentary films for their libraries. 


In the Punjab, the Government Training College, Jullundur has experi- 
mented on, and as a result, prepared in 1953-54 a film projector, a filmstrip 
projector, a magic lantern and an epidiascope. 


The State Governments of Bombay, Bihar and Punjab organised some 
training courses and seminars. 


Â, 


THE CENTRAL FILM LIBRARY 


Nilima Devi 


Today the problem is not to discuss the place of audio-visual aids in edu- 
cation. This has long been settled and audio-visual aids are now regarded un- ` 
questionably a dynamic force in modern teaching methods. They bring to the 
classroom a sense of reality ; they enlarge the experience and broaden the out- 
look of pupils. The problem at the moment is to extend the facilities and bene- 
fits ọf audio-visual aids as widely as possible to teachers and schools. The 
Audio-Visual Section in the Central Ministry of Education has that as one of its 
objectives. 


The Section had a humble beginning in 1942 as an adjunct to the library 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education, which has since come to be known 


as the Central Education Library. Later, an Audio-Visual Committee was set up 
by the Ministry of Education with the following terms of reference : 


(a) to investigate the use of films and filmstrips in primary and secondary 
schools, universities and adult education centres ; 


(b) to expand the Central Film Library ; and 
(c) to advise on the purchase of films and filmstrips from abroad, 


Growth Pattern of the Library: The Central Film Library is a lending 
film library. The films and filmstrips in its stock are loaned free of charge to 
all educational institutions, social welfare organisation and other cultural agencies 
throughout the country. The types of films acquired by the library cover four 
categories: (a) Classroom Instructional Films (b) Socio-educational Films, (c) 
Documentaries and outstanding Feature Films, and (d) Children’s Entertain- 
ment Films. 16 mm prints of all educational and informative films produced 
by the Films Division of the Central Ministry of Information and Broadcosting 
are also acquired for the Library. 


- At present the library contains 2,575 films, 1,456 filmstrips and 427 charts 
and posters. So far over 850 educational institutions and allied organisations 
throughout the country have enrolled themselves ag members of the Central 
Film Library. Average circulation of films today is 615 per month as com- 
pared to 400 per month in 1951. ^ 


The Library has also a small collection of reference books and. subscribes 


to outstanding periodicals on audio-visual education. The annexture indicate 


the development of the Central Fiim Library during 1955 à 


-56 as against 1954-55. 


Li 
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; nthe Central Kibr Tibrary: The Dira has Oei film 
Expenditure o all subjects both from India and abroad, Durin g 1947, 
DE e Js the purchase of films and filmstrips and Re. 12,000/. e 
Rs. 80,000/- were ard out of the total grant ofovera lakh. The last years 
for library SPRE Rs. 1,30,000/-. This year the Library has been provided 
p expenditu a 
ae, s grant of Rs. 1,35,000/-. 


Central Film Library has not given serious thought to the 
D ent ; l ; 
Pupo er with other film libraries of India. In future such co 
f cooperat 
aspect 0 


vi ttern : 
irable on the following pa; 

i ay be desira 

operation ma; 


Arul : Modern modes of communication and transpor- 
L EAS 4. bod for us to think of the vast sub-continent of India 
ration have made it PS It is also possible that we can effectively use the 
as one single economie E enrich all the film libraries in the different regions of 
inter-library loan TM lean we could avoid unnecessary expenditure by 
India. Through Epid AE number of copies of films required in the country. 
purchasing d ee t each regional unit may specialize in films of a certain 
It is also Pes be made available to other film libraries. 
kind whic 


ion Catalogue: If this inter-loan system is to be really and 
2. A Union Me necessary to have a union-catalogue of collections of 
fully effective, it Us in India. The Central Film Library wil eventually have 
various film gee but it must wait till the Stateshave built up their file 
i ork, I 
to take o ee to make the union catalogue fea 
libraries 


ble. : 
ue isory Function: In due course, it will becom 
vim om. to function also as an advisory body 
m 
Central Fi 


- ho may wish to set up film libraries in their 
be ancien I dy are poised to assume this function. 
In fact we 


sible, necessary and 


e necessary for the 
to other States and 
own respective areas. 


rent functions of the Central Film Library ma: 
The pr 


y be broadly summed 
up as follows :— 


Acquisition of. filma : Films and filmstrips are 
(8) : 


the Librarian from various catalogues received from different pro- 
staff and by ibutors, and international organisations. After a tentative 
ducers, ten d. The Preview Committee Which hag ag its members 
a preview is eru and officials of the Ministry of Education, meets regularly 
eminent ers T rove films for purchase. Films anq filmstrips are also acquired 
to preview tei in New Delhi, particularly from the British Information 
re Pe a Czechoslovak Embassy and the Canadian ana the Australian High 
ce, 3 - 


generally selected by the 


selection 


Servi fti review. 
iani er p 
missions & 
Commi: 
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(b) Classification and Cataloguing: The Central Film Library classifies 
films according to the Dewey Decimal System. A descriptive and annotated 
catalogue of films acquired by the Central Film Library is prepared quarterly, 
All necessary information relating to films, such as titles, names of producers or 
distributors, duration, colour, suitability, etc. are furnished. A catalogue of 
similar nature of filmstrips acquired by the Library is also contemplated. 


(c) Lending System: An institution possessing a 16 mm. projector may 
apply in the prescribed application form for membership of the Central Film 
Library. Recommendation of the State Education Officers/Directors of Public 
Instruction/Directors of Education and, in case the organisation is not recognised, 
of some Government office is a necessary pre-requisite for the membership. 
After enorlment, the member institutions/organisations are supplied with the 
following materials :— 


(i) A membership card bearing the member’s Code Number. 
(ii) A Catalogue of films and filmstrips of the Library. 
(iii) Application forms for the loan of films and filmstrips. 


(vi) A list of instructions to be observed while sending requisitions, 


On receipt of the application for loan of films and filmstrips a confirmation 
letter is sent to the applicant after making necessary entries in the Booking 
Cards and Action Report Forms, The Booking Card which represents each print 
of a film, records the date on which a film is despatched, the date of screening 
and the date it is expected back in the Library. The Action Report Form 
maintains the information as to whom the films have been loaned and other 
details regarding loaned films, The films are despatched to the institution a few 

“days before tha due date along with a Screening Report Form. The form is to 
be filled up by the institution while returning the films. 


The teachers or the representatives of the local member institutions are 
invited to preview their own selection, for when a film is previewed by the 
teachers the receptivity of the students increases preceptibly, because the 
teacher is then better able to make the best use of the film. 


(d) Checking and repairing: On return, each film is checked and rewindeq 
All splices and scratches are examined carefully and breaks are joined, The 
condition of the film upon examination, is also recorded in the Film Condition 


Report Card which is maintained by the Library. 


The system of operation of the Library as described here works 
smoothly and successfully in the Central Film Library. If other film libraries 
so desire, we will always be ready to assist them in building up their methods 
and procedures. We will even be prepared to train their librarians for short 
period. 
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INTRODUCING EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Shankar Narayan 


The educational value of a film depends upon the purpose which the 
teacher has in mind and the use he makes of the film to achieve that purpose. 
The theatrical field can evaluate the success of the film by its popular appeal 
reflected in the box office. But in education the value of a film is not so easily 
measured. In the theatrical field it is possible to develop production patterns 
which are reasonably sure of box office success, whereas in education the type 
of‘films which can be used successfully are so diverse that producers seeking a 
simple production formula for educational films find that no such pattern exists. 
Obviously, a classification of types of educational films is indicated. 


The following functional types of films may be differentiated on the basis 
of the method of presentation of the subject matter of the film. The films 
selected here are suitable for use in Secondary schools. However, the exact use 
is determined by the educational goal to be achieved by the teacher. The films 


are selected for their high technical quality and authenticity which typify edu- 
cational films. 


No. 1 

Type: Narrative film.. 

Title : Water, Friend or Enemy. 
Producer : Walt Disney Studio. 


Other particulars: 11 min.—Colour—Sound—English. 


Introduction : 

This is a narrative film in which the animated cartoon technique is used to 
give an orderly, continuous account ofa series of happenings. Here water 
narrates its own story. 


We need water to live. Water, which can turn deserts into green farmland; 
comes to us through the soil in wells, rivers, segs pools and tanks. Dams are 
built over the rivers to store the water and use it for irrigation. Pumps fre 
erected to supply the water to homes for drinking. These processes are shown 


in the film by animated cartoons, 


We need water to drink and to wash our clothes. For purposes of 

«ing the water must be clean and pure. Water is contaminated by man 
drinking, Human waste product is the biggest source of contamination. Con- 
himself. u the source of sickness and misery. Naturally, drinking A 


i d water is 
fe Our wells, pools and water pumps must be kept clean and 


must be protected. 
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protected against unhygienie conditions. In the film familiar scenes like livine 
quarters around which waste water is allowed to flow and contaminate ths 
surroundings, are depicted in a graphic manner. In the commentary questions 
are put to enable the audience to know which are the sources of such cotamina- 
tion and the causes of infection. Further, the precautionary measures to be 
adopted for healthy living are also suggested by animated diagrams. The film 
creates an incentive to clean living. In conclusion, the film illustrates by 
animation that water should be boiled to make it ‘safe’ for drinking. 


Music is used ta add to the effectiveness of the presentation. The film 
illustrates well the extensive variety of patterns which may be employed with 


the motion picture film to present a narrative. : 
No. 2 

Type: Dramatic film. 

Title: Julius Caesar 

Producers : Sydney Productions, England. 


Other particulars : 11 min.—Colour—Sound— English. 
Introduction : d 

This is primarily a theatrical film that can be used in teaching Shakespeare's 
drama ‘Julius Caesar’. The film begins with a sequence showing the highly 
emotionally charged mob breaking into the streets of Rome following Caesar's 
murder. The violent unrest of the mob is portrayed dramatically. Even sober 
citizens are shocked to hear of the murder of Caesar whom they looked upon 
with reverence. They are excited to find the murderer and to bring him to 
justice. The eccentric attitude of the turbulent mob is well depicted by some 
excellent close-ups of individuals and small groups. Then come the spectacular 
scene of the speeches of Brutus and Antony. A graphic portrayal of the roles 
played by Brutus and Antony and other personalities responsible for Caesar's 
murder is effectively brought out in the film. s 


Although the film closely follows the written play of Shakespeare, the 
events that occur have been shot and edited so as to entertain a general audi- 
ences and also to make it suitable for showing in schools in the teaching 
of' the drama, This is a good illustration of the educational dramatic film. 


No. 3 

Type: Evidential film. 
Title : Basket-ball for girls. 
Producers : Coronet. 


Other particulars: 11 mins,—Black and White—Sound —English. 


ue 
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Introduction : 7 

The film provides a record of scientific data and analysis of Basket-ball. 
The technique of slow-motion photography is employed throughout the film 
to analyse the actions and movements of the players and to establish a 
relationship between events which explain the different rules of the game. The 
slow-motion record of the game is of the greatest use for coaching staff at 
Universities. The important points that account for a good basket-ball player 
are very well illustrated. The photography of the game is not less an art than 
the game itself. The explanations in the commentary contribute: greatly to 
giving the audience a complete knowledge of the game by the audience. 


TEACHING SCIENCE WITH FILMS 
J. N. Sharma 


Teachers of Science have the responsibility to acquaint their students with 
the material world in which they live and of inculeating in them scientific-habits 
of mind. Science teachers have the opportunity to derive maximum benefit 
from the use of films, if they adopt a skilful method of teaching. They are 
accustomed to handling equipment and apparatus anda large number of films 
are available on scientific topics in almost all the film libraries of India. We 
have three types of science films available : 


(i) Subject matter films, which can be used in a programme of integrated 
and effective classroom teaching. 


(ii) Films which illustrate in a limited way the application of scientific 
principles. 

(iii) Films which dealin broad terms with the applications of scientific 
inventions. 


For regular classroom teaching films in the first category are most suitable 
and can be safely depended upon. 


Preparation for Use of Films in Science : 


` The teacher should not only understand the many problems involved in 
an effective use of such films but also must make at the beginning of the school 
year, some definite and specific preparations for their use. Long-term planning 
should, of course, never be inflexible, since the modern teacher should allow for 
the acquisition of new interests by his students. 
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The teacher should consider the objective of the course and the subject- 
matter setting in which the film is to be used. Every film should be carefully 
previewed before it is used. It may be necessary to project a film more than 
once since the teacher must determine what exactly the film has to contribute 
and for what purpose it may be used and he has to note those things which are 
essential for its interpretation and list its major functions. Tt is better if the 
apparatus, pictures, charts, photographs, models, bearing on the topie under 
discussion are also placed in the same room. This will help to create a stimulat- 
ing atmosphere. They may also contribute to the under-standing of the film to 


be shown. 


Students should be made to realise that the approach to the educational 
film is entirely different from that to entertainment films. The Tight 
attitude can be engendered by a continued use of films in the classroom. When 
the class meets from day to day during their usual teaching periods and pupils 
see the equipment and apparatus as a normal content of the science room, they 
are likely to become film-minded and can better appreciate the utility of film for * 


learning science. 


Students enjoy learning situations to which they bring some relevant 
experience or some background of understanding. For this purpose if some 
distinguished persons in different fields of science are invited to give talks 
on problems like the use of a museum, arranging excursions for animal and 
plant collections or a visit to a laboratary, the students will possibly take more 
interest in their studies. Of the visual aids the film most nearly recreates science 
in our lives and clarifies scientific principles, especially where movement comes in. 


The motion picture may be a means of stimulating students' interest in 
various fields. Modern emphasis on self-improvement and the wise use of 
leisure time is an aspect which should not be neglected by science teachers. 


Technique for Utilising Films: 


In considering particular techniques for the utilisation of films in science, 
the teacher is confronted by a number of pertinent questions, such as :— 


(?) Point of Introduction : 


At what point can the film be effectively introduced? Should it be used 
as an introduction to the topic? Should it be shown during the study of the 
topic? Should it be used as a summary or review ? 


mn Mauer will have to solve these questions after he has studied the 
No uni e film and the objectives of the lesson in terms of the curriculum. 
© uniform practice can be prescribed. 
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(2i) ‘Discussion During Showing of the Film: 


Should the film be discussed while it is being shown? On the whole it 
would be better to run the picture straight through but if there are certain 
* points which a particular comment would clear up for the students, some discus- 
sion during the showing of the film might be valuable. However, these comments 
should be very aptly and skilfully inserted so that they add to and do not retract 
from the interest in the film. The skilful teacher, after having made a careful 
study of film both from the outline and previews, should anticipate and clear 
up most points outside the student’s experience before the film is screened so 
that no comments at all would be necessary while the film is on, 


(iid) The Number of Times the Film Should be Shown : 


How many times should the film be shown? Has the repetition of a film 
any specifie value in teaching science ? The limitations of the average school 
programme may make more than one showing impossible. However, with care- 
ful preparation only one showing may be sufficient to realise the objectives in 
view. A second showing may help to fix desired points. It may settle differences 
of opinion among the students. Since all the pupils do not think alike and will 
interpret the film in term of their experiences, a second showing may add to 
the student's understanding, appreciation and enjoyment of certain scientific 
faets. Ifa good book can be read more than once and a poem listened to many 
times, why cannot a motion picture be seen a number of times both for 
pleasure and profit ? Moreover, if the students themselves ask for a second 
showing it will surely be: worthwhile and useful. The fact is that the full 
significance of every incident portrayed in the film may not be easily grasped 
at the first showing, since the action is so rapid that the spectator is trans- 
ported at a very great speed into the activities and processes of the subject. 


(iv) Follow-ip work : 

The distinctive contribution of the film will not be fully realise dunless 
some type of folllow-up work is done. A period of discussion should follow each 
showing when the students may freely and completely express their reactions to 
the film, link their film experiences with other experiences achieved outside the 
classroom and discuss any erroneous conception which the film may have 


corrected. 


Questions raised by average students or the teacher during their discussion 
period should result in many types of activities. Some students may be interested 
in making cbarts, illustrations, models etc. for their museum after getting ins. 
piration from the film. Journeys may be made to places of interest, The 
teacher who starts the year with a meagre equipment may use the interest of 
his students to build up a collection which would become a permanent asset to 
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the institution. During the discussion i 

: £ period the teacher shoul 

shy student who has difficulty in explaining himself to aes has s E 
e dis- 


cussion. 
Only a Supplementary Aid: ù 
The film is an instructional tool in teachi i 
E ^ ang science, i s 
contributes something to learning which otherwise is ori cad because it 
as a tool for science teaching itis not a method or an end in T Re A 
plementary aid. That being so, it should be used only after a clear y Eod 
tion of the subject matter aud the objective of the course. It is not Tone eee 
J ure for 


all teaching ills. It is not self-operating and its use requires much time fi 
paration if it is to function effectively. CEP ur 
The use of the film Characteristics of Plants and Animals will serve a: 
example of a film in science teaching. It is a film depicting the processes ae 
occur in all living organisms. In other words, the film should provide ND 
situations to the student to do his own original research. It is also important 


that the teacher should secure student-participation in the film lesson. 


What a Science Film can do: 
Š A science film can depict the following : 


It can make explicit methods and processes which are not directly 


(a) 
demonstrable. For example, the methods of fighting a forest fire and methodi 
B 


of tapping rubber from a rubber tree. 


ide such experiences as will contribute to a student's under. 
ific subject matter under consideration but which would be 
For example, the origin of icebergs 


(b) It can prov! 
standing of the scient; 
able except through the film. 


able actions are simplified through animation so as t 
s to 


(c) Several observ 
eliminate irrelevant details, for example, the operation of a gasoline EIE 
e. 


(d) Unobservable action can be depicted through animation ph 
sound-wave phenomena. 5 photography, 


unobserv: 


for example, the 
(e) Slow-motion photography can depict action which is unob 
because of its extreme rapidity. An example is the movements of a ESNADA, 
£ ihe wings 


of a bird in its forward flight. 


hotography can depict action which is unob bl 
s observable 


(£) Time-lapse P 
for example, opening of a flower 


because of its slowness, 


Conclusion : 
Tt is evident that all these are the special functi 
ctions, of the film well 
4 adapted 


for presenting the factual subject matter of scien 
: ce, both by bringi 
ging the world 
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into the classroom and by depicting phenomena which, under ordinary circum- 
stances are entirely unobservable. The film thereby serves to bring the abstract 
into a seemingly concrete form, a great boon to children who are not quick to 
grasp concepts explained by words alone. Science subject-matter becomes 
more real before their cyes and abstract word-symbols begin to be associated 
with more or less tangible referants, For this reason, the film can dispense in- 
formation and develop concepts in science with a high degree ofspeed and 
accuracy, and should be used rigorously for these purposes. 


THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE FILM AND THE FILMSTRIP 
M. Y. Krishnaswamy 


I would like to start with a few general but basic observations about 
Audio-Visual aids and Education before dealing specifically with the educational 
use of the film and the Filmstrip. R : 


There is a good deal of talk these days about audio-visual aids in educa- 
tion, almost amounting to a belief that these will, or have already, set in a re- 
volution in the field of education. It is discussed, as if itis an altogether new 
concept of education. This unnecessary and even unhealthy exaggeration of 
the importance of audio-visual aids springs from a mistake on the part of some 
who equate the means of education with its end. ‘This is a very serious mistake 


and we as teachers and educationists must zealously guard ourselves against 
running into such false and dangerous theories. 


Audio Visual Aids Are First and Last Aids : 


‘The use of audio-visual aids in teaching or learning is no revolutionary 
idea. A child starts his education in life making full use of available audio- 
visual aids and inthe sphere of academic education, teachers too have used 
such aids as are easily accessible to them. In fact the best teachers are those 
who make their lessons come alive for their pupils, with examples chosen from 
the normal environment of the children. This has always been done. Only, in 
this technological era, such means have expanded, and new and powerful media 
viz. films, filmstrips, radio, etc. have been added to the battery of aids a teacher 
could use, We should never forget that these are first and last AIDS" —instru- 
ments for making teaching and learning effective, interesting and quicker. The 
next thing to remember is that when there is a variety of aids, in their use they 
must be integrated and canalised towards the true goal of education which js 
ultimately the all-round development of the child personality so that he 
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„can seek self-expression to his best advantage and also grow up as an intelligent, 
active member of society. New instruments are no doubt good, but with new 
instruments coming, they must be assigned the function suited to their capacity 
and witb the growth of the vàriety and power of these new media and means, 
it is imperative that the person who is to employ them should increase his own 
capacity, alertness and skill. You know what will happen otherwise. We do 
not want to be faced with the Frankenstein situation. The genius of man will 
defeat its own purpose and be destroyed. if he is incapable of controlling and 
using properly the new weapons he -is creating ostensibly for the good of 
humanity—be it nuclear power or audio-visual aids. I put it so strongly for 
education deals with the minds of men and as the minds of men shape the world 
we live in, in a matter like this we must exercise utmost care and caution. 


^ 
Xou must have marked my saying all the time Audio-visual aids. Some 


talk of Audio-visual Education which I think is highly misleading. Education 


is a continuous dynamic process, and things like charts, maps, films, filmstrips, . 


radio, ete. are but technical aids to help in the job. Education is the end and 
these means are justified only to the extent they prove effective. The effective 
- use of the means depends on the teacher and the quality of materials used. 


I was recently reading a description of a naval battle and came across 
this passage which I feel is rather significant and not quite so unrelated to our 
own problem of the use of audio-visual aids. “The most beautiful machine, 
the most elaborate devices, were useless if the men who handled them were 
badly trained or shaken by fear, and there was the interesting point that the 
more complex the machinery and the more human effort it saved, and the more 
exactly it performed its functions, the greater need there was for heroes to 


handle it". 

In the final analysis it is the men behind machines who are important. If 
you willallow me to draw on this military parallel a little more, in the wide 
range of audio-visual aids at our disposal, we have a battery of weapons devised 
and perfected by skilful scientists, engineers, artists and technicians but you 
hers will be the front line people to put them to maximum use and useful- 
The teachers' responsibilty is very great. 


teac. 
mess. 


Discriminating Use Necessary : 


To make education most effective and up-to-date we should review resources 
from time to time and keep an eye on the development of our own professional 
skill with regard to aids used. We should think and adopt the right combina- 
tion of methods and their right use. All Audio-visual aids have their advantages 
and disadvantages, virtues and limitations from the-point of view of technical 
performance, ability, cost and convenience in their use. We should know, a8 
thoroughly as possible, the comparative value of the various aids in terms of 


o 
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the factors just mentioned. We must also remember that we use the aids to 
make children not only learn but think, feel and do. A good teacher must know 
his pupils well, their background and intelligence. He should have clearly in 
his mind the aim of his lesson—what it is—is it to promote observation, active 
use of the senses, evoke feelings of awe, wonder or admiration or nurture thought 
processes or teach the boys assembling of related facts, their assessment and 
use ? What I am driving at through all these statements is the very importent 
fact that the teacher should take extreme care while using various audio-visual 
aids that he does not allow either himself or the students to become passive at 


any stage of the learning-teaching process. 


Audio-visual Aids Policy 


Before I deal with the use of films and filmstrips in particular, I feel 
"tempted to say a word in passing about the organised use of visual aids at 
various levels in the Educational programme of the country. I know it is 
an extremely difficult and complex problem often baffling us as to where to 
begin—whether with the training of the personnel for the job or the big scale 
production of the material that would be constantly in demand. The very 
importance of the subject and its complexity demand a cautions and systematic 
approach. We cannot afford to be hephazard. Our visual-aids policy with 
regard to classroom use must be as far as practicable and possible co- 
ordinated and integrated at all levels—Primary, Secondary and University 
levels. At these various levels pilot research projects have ‘to be set up to 
discover the problems relating to the use of various media, the type of materials 
that have to be used and, most important, the financial implications of a large- 
scale programme. Such experiments have to be carried out on a regional basis 
and by a' proper coordination of tne results of the regional experiments, a central 
policy could be worked out. The pilot experimental centres working in collaboza- 
tion with experienced teachers and educationists should in a systematic way 
collect opinions regarding the use of different visual aids in schools. Receiving 
the necessary guidance from the centre—this mainly for uniformity and coor- 
dination in approach—they should also conduct research in education through 
audio-visual media. It is after this basie information is collected that a proper 
policy with regard to the production of various materials, provisions of appara- 
tus, library of various materials arrangements with regard to the exchange of 
information could all be planned ina rational way. All this may sound very 
elaborate and idealistic but lam of the firm opinion that in matters relating to 
Education, we must be perfectionists. Otherwise, at a later date the entire 
superstructure may crumble just because the foundations were very, very weak, 
Therefore, expediency or half way measures do not and must not come into the 
pictuge. I know the Ministry ph Education is already working on these lines— 
the organisation of this seminar is itself an instance of a good approach—and it 
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sight be's good opportunity to discuss this aspect of the problem with parti- 
cular reference to Secondary schools when representatives from all over the 
eountry are here. 


Film and its Advantages : 


To determine and understand the educational use of the film, it is best for 
us to start with an analysis of the particular qualities that the medium possesses. 


The film today has already established itself as a powerful means of com- 
munication. The advent of the cinema has given rise to a very important 
medium for the dissemination of information, news and thought since the coming 
of the printing pros Originally the film was conceived as an instrument of 
Research and Education. The Lumiere brothers intensely believed so and it is 
said that when George Melies who was interested in the medium as a source of 
entertainment approached them to buy the patent rights, they admonished him 
that he would be ruined by such a move for this instrument was chiefly designed 
for scientific research and it would remain so. Not that their RM. 
turned but to be totally true but the educational value of the film medium can 
not be gain said. Moreover, the cinema is widening its power and Scope every- 


day, with scientists adding new elements and gadgets to its technical repertory 


Let me try'and'enumerate the particular advantages toat the film offers 


Physical Advantages : 


1, The fact of its being shown in a dark room compels the attention “of 
the child to the bright moving objects on the screen. We must Note, thoug] 
that this is not ex unmixed advantage. The same performance can be SN 
as often as we like, The fms cus reach mass audiences. ‘The whole class’ can 
see what is going on the screen and there will be no difference what one 
student actually sees and another. There is the possibility of showing the 


; i sar 
at the same time toa group of students in Cape Comorin and Kashm ag 


film : 
any number of copies can be made of a film. Tt helps us to keep records a for 
events of the past, the historical past. CM 


2. Now films can present things on the wide screen, 


» in colour a 
pective. It can also present the worl nd three 


i ere dof sound in its full 


gamut of expressiveness. 


3. Foremost among the film’s technical advantages is its 


: i Power to pr 
representation of motion. I need hardly give O present 


edd e examples of thege 


advantages to you. 
4. Slow motion and high speed photography enable us to 
Things which are normally invisible, as for instance ve 


alysed. . vally 3 
EE can be seen now thanks to cinemicrography. Times 


See movement 
Ty tiny insects 
Photographing 
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processes taking place in the dark has been made possible by infra-red photo- 
grphy. Abstract ideas can also be represented on the screen by animation—or 
the cartoon film technique. The mobile camera and the process of editing— 
helps in a dynamic way to understand the relationship of things, ideas and 


events. 


Caution in the Use of a Film 


1. The use of the film in a teaching context, the educational application 
of a film, to be proper and effective must be strictly related to the advantages 
mentioned earlier. An ignorance of this principle results in the wrong and 
gratuitious use of this medium in classroom education. I know that at the 
present moment such an ideal use of films for academic education is difficult if 
not impossible. There are not enough truly classroom films produced, it is very 
expensive to get them specially made, not all schools have projectors, not many 
schools can afford to invest money on a projector. Plenty of equipment and 
films will be necessary if we are to integrate the use of the film with the curri- 
culum. We need not grow desperate over the situation and become cynical or 
pessimistic. Efforts are going on to improve the situation but in the meanwhile 
the teacher by his initiative and intelligence can do a lot by using available films 
in a proper way. For a resourceful person everything is grist that comes to the 
mill. Whatever the film, the teacher should see it carefully and decide what use 
he is going to make of it. In the hands of an intelligent teacher, even a foreign 
film can become a useful adjunct for a stimulating lesson. How should a 
teacher use a film in the classroom? Some educational films carry teaching- 
notes with them, which make things easy. For other cases, no hard and fast 
rules can be stipulated. It isfor the teacher to decide, taking stock of the 
ability, and intelligence of his pupils, the purpose of the lesson, the nature of the 
film, whether he would introduce or explain the film before showing it, or show 
it and lead a discussion afterwards. Itis for the teacher to diagnose the situ- 
ation and prescribe the proper approach—the number of times he wants to 
show the film to the children whether he wants to show the film silent or with 
sound or even whether he wants to try a combination of aids for the same lesson. 
He may use a film, filmstrip and a chart for teaching the different aspects of 


the same lesson. 


Evaluation of Visual Aids 


Evaluation of the results achieved by visual aids and the effects of visual 
aids on the children from time to time must be undertaken, Evaluation is a 
scientific and technical job and I feel teachers should be trained in some of the 
simple techniques of film appraisal and evaluation. Of course 1 assume that the 
teacher meant for the job is trained in the materials and mechanism of audio- 
visual education. The same principles and problems apply to the use of film- 


strips woo. 
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Advantages of Filmstrips 


I shall conclude my talk with an enumeration of the advantages of film- 
strips. 


The advantages of filmstrips are that technically they have all the virtues 
of the old magie lantern slides, plus the added advantage of not being fragile, 
easy to handle, not bulky to store and most important consideration for us here 
in India, not very much expensive but convenient and easy to use, Multiple 
reprodnetion and distribution is easy. They can be used even with kerosene 
Projectors, Enterprising teachers could make their own filmstrips. For some of 
the simple and interesting ways of making different types of filmstrips L would 
recommend to you the study ofthe Unesco Publication “Healthy Village" on 
account of an experiment in the use of visual aids in Education in West China. 
The experiment is also a good example of the integrated use of different aids. 
A filmstrip can assist in all the processes involved in good teaching above all— 
let me emphasise— is in its turn a two-way communication which achieves 

understanding through discussion, through question and answer, and which 
involves demonstration, stimulation and repetition. 


USE OF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
S. N. Shanker Narayan 


There is a growing interest in, and discussion of audio-visual education in 
India. The values of audio-visual aids to instruction have been acclaimed by 
everyone who has been sufficiently interested to learn what it is all about. The 
cirele of appreciation is rapidly widening. Audio-visual materials have been 
recognised by our teachers and educationists as indispensable and integral com- 
ponents of instructional materials. Despite. this growing interest in audio- 
visual instauction, in both formal and informal education, it is difficult to 
say whether we have been developing the proper appreciation for the contribu- 
tions which audio-visual materials can make and should be making to both 
the content and method in the educational process, * 


Audio-visual aids consist of a large variety of materials— projected aids 
like films, filmstrips, slides and non-projected aids like charts, posters, maps, 
graphs, pictures, diagrams, gramaphone records, tape recordings, radio broad- 
casts, school museums, journeys and excursions. Teachers are already familiar 
with the use of charts, posters, maps, graphs, pictures, diagrams which have been 
in existence for many years as tools of instruction. But the film and the film- 
strip are new tools of instruction which have come into existence with the 
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advent of photography and have increased the possibilities of communication of 
ideasin a dramatic and appealing manner. In this article I shall discuss the 
various factors relating to the uses of the educational film and the filmstrip. 


Motion Picture Films : 


By films, we mean here motion picture films which are produced in the 
standard 35 mm. size and the substandard 16 mm. size. The 35 mm. film is 
used almost exclusively by the commercial entertainment theatre. The 16 mm. 
film has become the standard size for educational motion pictures. It is made 
from “non-inflammable” acetate of cellulose (called “safety film") as contrasted 
with the 35 mm. film which is usually made from the less expensive but in-. 
flammable nitrate of cellulose. But recently 35 mm. films are also being pro- 
duced on the non-inflammable accetate base. Both sound and silent 16 mm. 
films are available in black and white and in colour. Sound films are projected 
ata speed of 24 frames per second which contrasts with 16 frames per second 
for silent films. In other words, 24 different pictures from the sound film are 
projected on the screen every second, giving the illusion of moving pictures. A 
standard reel of 16 mm. sound film is 400 feet and it will provide a show of 11 
minutes. : 


Filmstrips : 


Filmstrips are short strips of 35 mm. perforated safety film containing a 
sequence of still pictures. The lengths vary depending upon the number of still 
pictures needed to transmit the message of the filmstrip. The filmstrip is much 
less expensive than the motion picture and is also more effective for some 
teaching objectives. 


The Educational Film : 


Jt should be emphasised that the word ‘education’ is used here in its 
broader sense—i.e. “tHe acquisition of knowledge or skill". It relates to acqui- 
sition of knowledge and skill which occurs in school and outside the school in 
several aspects of everyday life. The term “educational film" refers to the 
motion picture film in any and all of its uses where it is intended to inform, 
orient, or motivate its audience to some useful end. In this sense the educa- 
tional film includes such categories as teaching films, business films, information 


films. documentary films, religious films, training films, sales films and many 
" 


more. 


The Nature of the Educational Film: 
The motion picture film from the broad educational point of view is 
gsentially & multiple methed of communication. It is especially effective as a 
CBS 


hnique of telling a story. Tt presents facts realistically. It dramatises human 


tec. ^ 
: vents. It arouses emotions. 1t transmits attitudes. 


relations and € Rep Ut It records 
and reproduces phenomena for scientifie study and analysis. It depicts the 
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imaginative. And it can enable one to see the unseen. By means of the sound 
motion picture, the whole gamut of human experience may be communicated 
from teacher to learner, wherever a learning-teaching situation exists, 


From the point of view of life-time learning, the motion picture is not only 
applicable at all levels of formal education, but it also may be used for the com- 
munication of ideas, attitudes and experiences to the masses of people outside 
the schoolroom. It has proved its effect in adult education, in industry and in 
sales training. The impact which the motion picture has made upon the public 
in various countries in the past fifty years is immeasurable, As a method of 
effective mass communication, the film is unsurpassed. Under the cloak of 
entertainment, the theatrical cinema has tutored the public to modes, manners 
and customs. It has also carried its message to all lands. It has developed 
desires which have had a marked effect upon behaviour. While the philosophical 
and ethical values which have resulted have been the subject of much debate, 
the fact is that the motion picture is a powerful tool whether it be used to 
“entertain” or formally to “teach”. 


Entertainment and Education : 


It has been stated that there is and should be a distinction between the 
"entertainment" and the “educa‘ional” motion picture. The distinction is 
rather one of use than of convent. The motion picture David Copperfield was 
produced to entertain but it is regarded by teachers of English as having 
great educational value in studying the work of Charles Dickens. The Central 
Film Library possesses the theatre film Hindustan Hamara which not only 
provides entertainment but also gives glimpses of India’s great rulers of 
the past. 


Obviously not all films made for entertainment purposes would be selected 
by educators for school use. Teachers select films for purposes different from 
those in the minds of theatrical exhibitors. Just as teachers are careful to 
select educationally desirable novels and plays for use in teaching literature, so 
do they evaluate films for classroom use. The demands of education and en- 
tertainment are not identical ; but a film that is entertaining may be educative 
as well. And a film which may be highly educational may also have a distinct 
value when shown in theatres. To classify films rigidly as educational on the 
one hand and entertaining on the other is not sound. 


The point of view expressed above is supported by the fact that as time 
passes, more and more films which were first produced for theatrical exhibition 
are being made available for school use in fuli length or in edited versions. 


How then may we define the educational film ? 


The educational film is one which contributes to the achievement of 
desirable educational goals by making effective use of the motion picture as 2 


* 
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medium of communication. This definition emphasises the necessity for (1) a 
concrete positive contribution through use, and (2) a proper employment of the 
motion picture medium. The definition further assumes that users of films in 
educational situations are clear as to the goals which are to be achieved. 


Types of Educational Films: à - 


The educative value of a film depends upon the purpose which the teacher 
has in mind and the use made of the film to achieve that purpose. The types 
of films which can be used successfully are so diverse that no simple production 
formula could be laid down. But a classification of educational films could be 
attempted. 


Narrative 


The following functional types of films may be differentiated. The first is 
the narrative film which tells a story based on fiction or fact. The narrative 
film may be animated with cartoons, puppets or models or it may use actors in 
natural or studio settings. The narrative film informs but it also gives an 
orderly continuous account of an event or series of happenings. It is a type of 
educational film which has been in use for children’s stories and fairy tales. One 
example is Walt Disney's film Water—Friend or Enemy. Here water tells its 
own story. 


Dramatic 


The second type is the drama ic film which is primarily theatrical and ig 
used in connection with the study of drama and of literature or for recreational 
purposes or for the development of discriminating attitudes of theatrical film 
appreciation. The dramatic film is more highly charged with emotional appeal 
than the narrative film. Again, the dramatic film was produced at the outset 
for entertainment purposes whereas most educational films of narrative type 
were produced with a school or teaching situation in mind. The Tale of Two 
Cities is a good illustration of educational dramatic film. 


Discursive 


The third type is the discursive film which presents a topic ora series of 
related topics in a logical, systematic and authentic manner. It employs the 
style of an essay, a textbook or a lecture. The discursive film is informational, 
for it is generally produced in a typical illustrated lecture pattern. It also gives 
training in following the reasoning of an orderly presentation. Industry has 
extensive use of the discursive film to show the processes of modern industry 
and commerce. These films indicate how goods are produced, manufactured, and 
distributed. They have been widely used in education. 


The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Productions entitled South-Western States, Truck 


Farmer, The Moon. 
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Electrostastics, Mollecular Theory of Mutter are illustrations. The discoursive 
film is useful for introducing a topic or a unit toa class, or furnishing back- 
ground material, or for summarization. The discursive type of educational 
film when compared to the dramatic or narrative film is dull. 


Evidential : 

The fourth type is the evidential film which is used chiefly to record scienti- 
fic data for study and analysis. It may also be used to make records of events 
for co-relation with other data. Extensive use of evidential type of films is now 


being made in the natural and physical sciences, in the applied sciences and in 
physical education. Time-lapse and slow-motion phot Ography are employed 


extensively in making evidential films. For example, the botanist studies-the ' 


growth and movement of plants by time-lapse photography, the ornithologist 
studies and analyses the flight of birds by means of slow-motion photography 
and his findings are applied in designing an aeroplane ; the engineer studies the 
fatigue of metals by means of motion picture ; the trained surgeon’s delicate 
operational skill is recorded in slow-motion and is analysed for the purpose of 
developing better techniques in teaching students. Perhaps the most systematic 
use of the evidential film to-day is to be found in college football. It is now a 
standard practice for coaching staff in the large universities to make a slow- 
motion record of every game. Within two or three days following the game the 
coachers and players analyse the record to determine the strength ond weakness 
of the play and of the performance of individual players. 


In industry and business evidential films are extensively used to study 
the performance of workers in order to develop the work standards. In fact, 
the science of time and motion study has been built on ability of the slow- 
motion picture to furnish the basic data. Training programmes have been 
developed from the analysis of the performance of skilled workers. In many 
large industries the value of evidential films is such that the company employs 
a competent photographic staff and maintains a completely equipped laboratory 
in order to systematically study and improve techniques and processes, Further 
examples could be cited from studies made in child psychology, neurology, 
sociology, ordnance, medicine and many other fields of human endeaveur, The 
evidential film has and will continue to make a large contribution to human 
knowledge. 


Factual : 


The fifth type is the factual film which treats a topie or series of topies in 
an encyclopeadie manner for the purpse of conveying information, The factual 
film differs from the discoursive film in that it is an episode or a series of episodes 
rather than systematic logical treatment of a topie or a series of related topics, 
Newsreels and many of the travalogues may be classified as factual films, Its 
purpose is to reveal directly the customs and modes of life of people of various 
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countries, climes and occupations. It differs from the dramatic films in that it 
is not primarily based ona narrative story. Some examples are Microscopic 
Animal Life, Alaska, Digestion, Beach and Sea Animals, Eskimos etc. ` The chief 
value of the factual film is that it provides direct background information to 
assist in the study of a unit or topic. Factual films bring in the classroom 
experiences that could not be gained in any other way except by direct obser- 
vation through expensive field-trips and laboratory equipment. 


Emulative : 


The sixth type is the emulative film which shows how to perform an act 
of skill or demonstrate patterns of behaviour which the learner imitates. During 
the war, this type of film was used to teach trainees how to manipulate appara- : 
tus and machines, and how to behave under combat conditions. It was specially 
helpful in training aeroplane pilots, gunners and technicians. Prior to the war 
the emulative film had been used to train learners in sports, in first aid, in child- 
care, in industry and in many fields involving muscular co-ordination. Since the 
war, a numberof films of the emulative type have appeared. The so-called 
demonstrative films in which the scientist demonstrates a difficult laboratory 
experiment for the purpose of informing students is not to be confused with the 
emulative type of film. Rather, it should be classified as æ factual film or dis- 
coursive film depending upon the content or use. 


Problematic : 


The seventh type, the problematic film, sets problems for discussion and 
supplies the basic data for thinking. The Commission on Human Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association in the United States produced a number 
of films of this type prior to the war by extracting problem situations from 
dramatic feature pictures. During the war the armed services used problematic 
type films with success. One in particular was employed by the American navy 
to train pilots who were incapable of carrier duty. 


Incentive : 

The eighth type is the incentive film. which motivates action in the direction 
of developing character, attitudes, morale, and emotional response. The so 
called “documentary films” would come under this classification. Films which 
are made to propagandize and to promote sales are of this type also. Incentive 
films make use of all types of motion picture techniques to provoke the observer 
to action. The commentary, dialogue, sound-effects and pictures generally 
move fast and rhythmically combined to stir strong emotional response. In 
some incentive films the stark reality of the pictures themselves serve to achieve 


this purpose. : 
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Rhythmic : 


The ninth type is the rhythmic film which is used to Panaw artistic effects 
and to develop aesthetic responses. An example is Walt Disney’s film Fantasia. 
The rhythmic film is characterized by the mo of moving patterns of colour, light 
and shade, geometrical designs and pictorial effects combined with music and 
other sounds. These films are constructed to appeal to the inborn rhythmical 
nature of the observer and to his aesthetic sense. Very few rhythmical films 
have been made. They may be regarded as being in the experimental stage. 


Therapeutic : 


The tenth type is the therapeutic film which is used in medieine in connec- 
tion with educational rehabilitation of psycho-neurotic patients. These fims 


employ some of the techniques used in the rhytmic type and are also in the ex- 
periment stage. 


Drill: 


The eleventh type is the drill film which sets forth repetitive excercises in 
which the observer participates during the showing of the film. Like the ninth 
and the tenth types, drill films too, are in the experimental Stage. Tt isto be 
hoped that more drill films will be produced in the near future, for there are 
many teaching situations in which they could be applied. 


Participative : 


The twelfth type may be designated as the participative film which is 
characterized by the films which have been made for group singing. This type 
differs from the drill film in that the learning is on an appreciative, rather than 
on an instructional level. Participative films have been used extensively with 
theatre audience but have not been employed in schools to an appreciable extent. 
Participative films can be used effectively in connection with auditorium pro- 
grammes and in other situations where united group activity is desired, 


The twelve types of educational films here listed ar 
basis rather than something which is final. In the futu 
types appearing and there may be Many. Sub-classi 
Furthermore, these are and will be combinations of typ 
classification difficult, unless the educational goals to b 
given film are known. 


€ offered as a working 
re there may be other 
fications, based on use. 
es Which wil] make exact 
e achieved in the use of a 


It is hoped that this analysis of educational films wil] result in their more 
intelligent use and in developing more effective Production patterns, Clearly a 
typical incentive film should nob be sse asa drill film and vice-versa, Nor 
should a factual film Be Heed E teaching dramatic Appreciation to a class in 
English literature. Likewise, a producer would be foolish to Produce a narrative 
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type films when an emulative type is indicated. The discussion of the twelve types 


of educational films should also serve to give the reader some notion of the 
broad extent to which films are being used effectively in education at all levels. 


Limitations : 


At this point one might raise the question, what are the limitations ofthe 
motion picture when applied to education ? What is its relation to other audio- 
visual teaching materials ? 


One limitation to the use of the motion picture in education is cost, Good 

films are expensive to produce and to buy. Projection equipment is expensive ;. 

_ alsa, it requires the care of an experienced technician. Additional cost is en- 

tailed in properly equipping classroomsfor film use. However, despite high 
initial costs, the school use of films in education is steadily increasing. 


A second limitation is that films are perishable and do not withstand wear 
and tear like many other less expensive teaching materials. Books, slides, 
models, wall-maps, globes, charts, etc., resist continuous usage much better than 
films. But all teaching materials need replacement from time to time, Ex- 
perience shows that given reasonable care the lifespan of films can be increased 
to compare favourably with other materials. 


A third limitation is that teachers often have difficulty is securing a film 
when it is most needed. Better co-ordinated planning would help prevent many 
disappointments when teachers order films. 


Finally, there are limitations inherent in the nature of the film itself. Tt 
moves too fast on the screen for contemplativestudy, unless projected many 
times. Learning is the result of one’s activity, guided and directed by come 
petent teachers. The film can stimulate activity but unless there is à directed 
response to the ideas which it communicates, the learning products will not be 
fruitful. 


The well-balanced audio-visual programme in education is characterised 
by the use of many teaching aids of which the motion picture is one, Itis an 
important member of the audio-visual aids family. Films should not be used 
to present concepts which are common in everyday experience nor those which 
could be taught with inexpensive materials such as models, wall charts or 
objects. The combination of films with slides in which the latter are employed 
for follow up discussion and to review salient points appear to possess possi- 
bilities worthy of serious experimentation. 


Audio-visual teaching materials of all type have their advantages and dis. 
advantages. Each has contribution to make in the improvement of educational 
methodology. . However, it is clear that of all the modern educational tools, the 
motion picture possess as qualities which rank it along with the printing press 
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as one of man's great achievements in developing methods of mass communica- 
tion. Harnessed to the problems of world education, the motion picture could, 
in the sober thought of many, lay the foundation of human understanding so 
essential to world peace. 


Problems of Selection. 


An effective educational film should present ideas and information which 
are best understood in motion. It should present the information better than it 
can be presented by a book, slide, chart orlecture. Otherwise, the time and 
money spent on the making of the film are wasted. 


Many of the produced materials are open to question because they do not 
make a contribution to the subject area, are above and beyond some of the 
traditionally well used methods of presentation, or do not refer to sources of 
subject information currently in use. Any teacher who is interested in pre- 
viewing, evaluating, and finally selecting supplementary informational material, 
(in this case in 16 mm. film form) must ask this important question: “Is this 
material valid instructional material which I should consider useful and necessary 
to establishing understanding in my subject ?" ; and “Does this film present this 
information in a way which is more efficient than methods which I am currently 
using?" If not, the material is obviously of little use because it may only 
duplicate what is already being accomplished. If the film contains useful, 
acceptable informational material, and does present it ina way which is an 
improvement on what the teacher ordinarily does, then obviously the film 
materialis essential. Further, a film should be incorporated as a supplementary 
learning experience in the course of Study or inthe classroom method plan. A 
good film is one where little can be added or taken away without diminishing 


the effect. Other points of consideration are good sound track and balanced - 


photography. 
Presentation : 


The responsibilities which a teacher should feel for 


the presentation of a 
new subject source of information via the sound film are a: 


s follows : 
l. The stage, must be set ; anticipation for the 
must be heightened and interest must; be awa 
of the film should be made by a person who 


new learning experience 
kened. The introduction 
has had an opportunity to 
- The teacher should speak 


to acquaint the audience 
The teacher can relate anecdotal 
information close to the Subject under Study. Difficulties in the 
vocabulary of the commentary may also be explained. 


2. Then comes the actual Screening of the film 


Discussion may follow immediately, It is only through discussion that 
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the able teacher can detect the degree to which information has been 
assimilated by the pupils. The discussion can be stimulated by 
referring. to the essential points suggested in the introductory 
statement. 


4. As follow-up activities, oral or written composition may be planned. 


The sound film is to be thought of asa teaching supplement which will 
add realistic, clear-cut, well-organised and graphically presented background 
information to the learner-background information which will increase the 
learner’s understanding of the subject area he is investigating. 


Filmstrips : 


A filmstrip is a most inexpensive medium of mass communication yet 
devised for providing teaching pictures at a smaller unit cost than any other 
medium. It consists of a strip of film made of cellulose acetate (non-inflammable) 
film 35 mm., slightly over an inch wide and varying in length from two to five 
feet. It is usually contained in a metal container or a cardboard box, The 
pictures begin after a short length of blank leader which is provided at both 
ends of the filmstrip to facilitate threading into the projector. These pictures 
are all related to one topic and are organised in a definite order. The commonly 
used single-frame size is generally about one inch across and j inch high. The 
proportion is the same as in the motion pictures screens and standard lantern 
slides. The single frame filmstrip is run through the projector vertically. It 
is also possible to print the filmstrip with the frames running horizentally 
instead of vertically in what is referred to as the double frame process. In this 
case each picture frame is about one inch high and 14 inches wide. 


There are sound and silent filmstrips. Sound filmstrips are now produced 
with accompanying gramophone records. Silent filmstrips are shown and dis- 
cussed by the teacher. Both silent and sound filmstrips are supplied generally 
with lecture notes. The teacher can, however, prepare his own guide contain- 
ing the appropriate information. 


Criteria for selection : 


1. The most important factor is to decide first exactly-what part of the 
subject matter should be prepared by filmstrip medium. Of course, since film- 
strips have not been produced on all topics it may be that none exists on the 
particular subject for which such treatment is desired But, there is little point 
in using a filmstrip to emphasize an obscure or minute point merely because a 
strip is available on the topic. Itis therefore, desirable to select a strip to fit 
the need of the situation. Once the subject matter area is chosen, it is well to 
know for what purpose the strip is desired, i.e. for review, for introduction of a 
unit, for discussion, for direct teaching, for demonstration, for illustration or 
any other purpose that the user may have in mind. 
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2. The following points would be borne in mind during the actual 
selection. Does the vocabulary used in the copy suit the age level of the group 
to which it is to be presented ? Is the approach and treatment suitable for the 
group? A too elementary vocabulary or a too juvenile approach or device can 
just be as undesirable as difficult vocabulary and advanced treatment. 


3. Ifapproach, treatment and tone are appropriate for the audience and 
the purpose in mind, it is then good to consider the visualization employed. 
Do the photographs, drawings, diagrams and other pictorial material in the 
filmstrip really visualize the subject? Do they add something to the under- 
standing that words cannot supply as effectively ? Do the pictures themselves 
“speak” to the audience? The pictorial treatment should also make use of 
the close-up, the medium shot and the long shot to the best advantage. 


4. The organisation of the material in the filmstrip is also of importance. 
A good filmstrip has the facts and ideas organised in logical sequence that is 
easy to follow, moving smoothly from one thought to the next. A haphazard 
collection of pictorial material and text that jumps from one topic to another 
and then returns again to the first topic in both distracting and confusing, 
leaving no vivid impression with the audience. This need for clarity of organi- 
sation is easily recognized in filmstrips desired for direct teaching or review, or 
discussion, or for demonstrations. 


5. The problem of the amount of text contained in a filmstrip is pro- 
bably dependent to a large extent upon not only subject matter and the 
purpose for which it is desired, bnt also to some extent at least upon the 
individual user's preference. However, if the filmstrip is to be a visual aid, 
undoubtedly the pictorial matter should carry the major portion of information. 
There is also the “superimposed caption" versus the “text only frame". : Both 
have their uses, and many good strips employ both. If caption is definitely 


related to the picture, it probably should appear on the same frame so that the 
two will be presented together for greatest effectiveness. 


6. Of course, the technical quality of the filmstrip also has a bearing on 
its effectiveness as a teaching aid. The photography should be good and in 
proper focus so that all lines are sharply defined, and properly exposed. 


7. Naturally, the information presented in the filmstrip must be accurate 
and there should be freedom from bias or distortion of facts. If there are two 
valid sides to a question the ideal filmstrip should present both. However, a 
one-sided treatment can be useful in stimulating discussion of both sides if it is 


made clear prior to the screening that the filmstrip does not present the whole 
story. 


eo 


Using the filmstrip - 


General directions for the classroom use of filmstrips include the following 
instructions : 


1: Preview the filmstrip and prepare the lesson. 
2. Present the filmstrip. 

3. Follow-up the showing. 

4. Show the filmstrip again, if necessary. 


These four steps may be given as simply as above or may be elaborated 
4 by the addition of the details as given below :— > 


Preparation : 

1. Lesson. 
(a) Select the filmstrip. © 
(b) Preview the filmstrip. 
(c) Study the accompanying manual or guide. 
(d) Prepare introductory remarks. 


(e) Plan entire lesson. 


2. Class. 


(a) Introduce the filmstrip. 


(b) Arouse interest in the filmstrip. Ww £ 
Presentation : NS 

Pre-test. 

First Showing. 

"Post-tgst. 


Ik 

2. 

3 

4. Discussion. 
5. Application. 
6 


Additional showings if needed. 


Application : 
]. Contribution to lesson explained or discussed. 
9. Practical application. 


3. Learning activities. 


4. Relation to next lesson. 
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The experienced teacher may not go through some of the details con- 
sciously, but never-the-less the “stages of instruction" (from preparation by 
the instructor, through presentation application and examination, to follow up 
or discussion) should always be respected. The preview of the filmstrip, for 
instance, can be compared with the need of the teacher’s acquaintance with any 
materials—maps, models, laboratory equipment, the textbook, reference books, 
and any thing also being uséd for instruction. Since this is true, it is readily 
apparent that there is no special trick for using the filmstrips in teaching ; it is 


used in exactly the same manner in which the effective teacher uses any 
material. : 


Student Participation : 


Perhaps the greatest benefit can be derived from the filmstrip if maximum 
active student participation is gained. One approach to such participation is 
by allowing class members to do the projection and to attend to all details 
concerning the physical set up of the classroom for showings. - The filmstrip 
projector isso simple that even pupils-at the elementary school level can 
operate it. Arranging the classroom can also be simple enough for these pupils 
todo. They can set up the projector and screen before classtime, with the 
strip to be shown threaded and properly focussed, They can darken the room 
at the proper time, provide adequate ventilation, and re-arrange the seats if 
this is necessary. The student in charge of the 
alert and listening to any accompanying remarks of the lecturer, so that he will 
know when to change the picture on the Screen. Others will be attentive if 
only to check the ability of their classmate as projectionist. 


projection will necessarily be 


Some More Hints for Teachers : 


The filmstrip should be one which has definite value in relation to the 

topic of the lesson in which it is to be used. Not only the teacher, but also 

the class should understand this relationship. Therefore, the strip should be 

properly introduced and its purpose explained, For example, if a teacher 

wishes to use a filmstrip for illustration of examples showing applications of a, 

scientific principle, the class should be reminded of the principle and told why 
examples are being shown. The introduction should include clear direction as 
to what the group should look for in the filmstrip and what the teacher wants 
them to get fromit. In brief the content of an introduction can be stated 
thus: 


1, What the filmstrip is about and how it is related to the topic being 
studied. 


2. Why it is being shown. 


3. What the class should derive from ate 
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A good short introduction helps to rouse the interest in the filmstrip and 
gains attention for its content. i 


Class questions and discussion should be encouraged during the actual 
showing of the filmstrip. If the students do not understand the information 
as presented in any single frame or in a sequence or want additional information, 
his questions could be answered at the time when it arises in the student’s mind 
and while the frame of the filmstrip is on the screen. It is one of the advan- 
tages of the filmstrip medium that each frame can be held in view as long as 
desired. Class discussion on any point in the filmstrip can be developed at any 
time during the showing. Often the projected material arouses interest in 
specific topic that might be lost, at least, to some degrec if discussion is post- 
poned until after the showing. The teacher can also encourage discussion with 
his own questions, if the students do not spontaneously desire to discuss or 
amplify a particular topic. 


The follow-up of the filmstrip can take many forms, depending upon the 
subject matter, the purpose for which it was used, and type of filmstrip. Tests 
or short quizzes on the content of the filmstrip itself are one part of the follow 
up. and may be given in either oral or written form. Sometimes it is desirable 
to present questions which may be written on the blackboard and answered 
during the discussion. A filmstrip demonstrating a skill such as the use of the 


slide rule can be well followed by the assignments of problems for solution by 
class. 


When the filmstrips that have been designed specifically to accompany a 
certain text-book are available. the correlation of the text-book and the film- 
strips should assist in the learning process. 


The filmstrip, too, like all teaching materia!s, should be used together with 
other aids and tools. For example, written or drawn material of many kinds 
can be placed on the blackboard for use in conjunction with a filmstrip oras its 
follow up. Related outline maps, graphs, or problems on the blackboard can 
be referred to whenever appropriate during the screening: A filmstrip pro- 
duced for use with a specific film can of course be used for the review of the 
film. It may also be used prior to the screening of a film to help the class to 
find in the film those points which they should particularly note. Tt may be 
used as a focus for the follow-up discussion. The competent teacher will always 
make the requisite adaptation of the methods suggested above in order to 


achieve his objective. 
N 


INTRODUCING DOCUMENTARIES p 


H. S. Bhola 


Before screening the two documentaries this evening, I would like to 
make some introductory remarks. The Documentary is à great social invention 
in the field of motion pictures. Its educational potentialities are immense and 

' it can play a vital role in the life of the community. In Canada, for example, 


documentaries have provided a regular supplementary system of national educa- 
tion. 


The Documentary is the film of social analysis. Ttisa creative interpreta- 
tion, in social terms of the life of the people as it actually is. "That is what dis- 
tinguishes it from a newsreel. A newsreel or a magazine takes natural material but 
its observation is journalistic. It only describes without dramatizing or expos- 
ing or revealing. The Documentary also takes natural material but its obser- 
vation in creative. It does not only describe but also analyses and interprets, 


By describing men and women with sympathy and by highlighting 
their contribution to the whole scheme of things it makes feel significant, and 
the monotony of their existence is made bearable for them. It is thus an art 
with a social purpose. 


We will see two documentaries this evening: Flaherty's Nanook of the 

North and Grierson’s Drifters. Nanook of the North is in the romantic 

` tradition of documentary but Drifters with its scenes of wild nature and billows 
of the seas partakes of the drama of the smoke chimney and the doorstep. 


Let’s see what Grierson, the father of the documentary, has said about 
Flaherty’s Nanook : 


“Flaherty adopted one gambit with Nanook of the North. By profession 
an explorer with a long and deep knowledge of the Eskimos, he had the idea of 
making a story about people he knew—not foisting; studio fashion, a preconcei- 
ved story on a background for the decorative quality it added, but making his 
story from within. Nanook of the North took the theme of hunger and the fight 
for food and built its drama from the actual event, atd, as it turned out, from 
actual hunger. The blizzards were real and the gestures of human exhaustion 
came from the life. Many years before, Ponting had made his famous picture 
of the Scott expedition to the South Pole with just such material ; but here the 
survey turned to drama. Flaherty’s 


een—I wish I could say the same for 
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my own—is least dated today. The bubble is init and itis, plain to see, a 
true bubble. This film, which had to find its finance from a fur company and 
was turned down by every renter on Broadway, has outlived them all.” 


Paul Rotha, another great name in the field of documentary describes the 
social significance of Nanook in these words : 


“Not merely did it reveal the daily struggle for life maintained by the 
Eskimo people, but it demostrated that the progress of civilisation depends 
upon Man’s growing ability to make Nature serve a purpose, and by his own 
skill to bend natural resources to his own ends." 


Grierson’s Drifters, I will also introduce with excerpts from Paul Rotha, 
“In the Drifters is Grierson's only personally directed film; it has come to be 
regarded as being more important than it actually is, or was, ‘for that matter, 
intended to be. Made on a shoestring (Creighton has most of the money for 
production), with little previous practical experience, it humbly brought to the 
screen the labour of the North Sea herring catch from such an approach that 
the ordinary person was made to realize, probably for the first time, that a 
herring on his plate was no mere accepted thing but the result of other men’s 
physical toil and , possibly courage. It ‘brought alive’ (an E.M.B. phrase) not 
just the routine of the catch but the whole drama of emotional value that 
underlay the task, interpreting in its stride the unconscious beauty of physical 
labour in the face of work done for a livelihood. Moreover, there was brought 
to.the conception all the poetic qualities of ships, sea and weather. In other 
words, Grierson took a simple theme (there for the taking), took actually exist- 
ing material (there for the shooting), and built a dramatised film by interpreting 

the relationships of his theme and material in the sphere of daily existence. 


“Leaving style and technique apart, Drifters laid the foundation for docu- 
mentary in this country. May be it lacked a full expression of social purpose. 
Power of production limited that. But it was inspired by a greater aim than 
mere description or superficial observation. It was inspired by a sincere under- 
standing of the labour of man and the poetry of the sea. Beyond that, it served, 
and served well, a purpose beyond itself.” 


"L'ATALANTE"—an Introduction 
P. D. Khera 


A sound film is not only a simple combination of visual and aural aids 
but it is a new medium in itself. Although a mixture of sight and sound, the 
visual aspect plays a dominating role in the sound film and sound helps to 
interpret visual impression with the help of overtones. You will today see the 
French film Z/ Atalante directed by Jean Vigo in 1933, whichis an example of 
film using theme songs dramatically. 


I Atalante is the most advanced and mature of Jean Vigo’s films. It tells 
the story of a young skipper of a barge on the Seine who brings his wife to 
live on the ship L’Atalante. It gives glimpses of the life on the barge. She 
gets tired of the lonely, dock confined life as compared to open city life and 
pines for the life of Paris. A momentary quarrel and she runs away into 
the city. The separated couple yearn foreach other. At this point the climax 
becomes surrealist in treatment. During .this period she loses her purse. The 
sequence depicting the loss, catching the thief and her mental condition at that 
moment has been brought out with excellent effects. The film also gives an 
idea of the social conditions of the period. The couple is eventually brought 
together again by the grotesque half-mad ship's mate, The music is enchanting 
throughout and it growsin intensity as the separated lovers dream of each 


other as though they were searching eternally in a vast sea, swimming under 
the water. 


The beauty of the film lies in the equality imparted to it by the Director, 
Vigo. As the story is told it is full of symbols and images, 


yet there is a sense 
of documentary realism in it. 
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HAND-MADE FILMSTRIP 


DIRECT ART WORK ON 35 MM. FILMS 


Shankar Narayan 


Techniques : 


(i) Pen drawing on clear film. 
, (i) Brush painting on clear film. 
(iii) Etching on clear film. 
(iv) Etching on black film. 
(v) Combination of the above techniques. 


Colour originals’ 


(i) Colour on clear film. 
(ii) Etching and colour on clear film. 
(ii) Ink drawing and colour on clear film. 


(iv) Etching and colour on black film. 
Materials required : 


(iy 35. mm motion picture film—1000 ft. No. 3 Eastman Motion Picture 
Safety leader 35 mm with Bell and Howell perforation. The film comes 


in either clear transparent film with no emulsion on it or coated with a 
heavy black emulsion. 


(ii) Etching Table. 
(iii) Drawing pins. 
(iv) Needle fixed to a piece of wood for etching. 
(v) Knife for scraping- 
(vi) Indian ink, pen and brush. 


(vi) Transparent colours (Kodak's “Velox” or Johnson Tinting Colour). 


Working principle : 


The pictures are made on both the black and clear film by the following 
two basic methods : 


ü Applying ink, paint or colour to film with pen or brush (drawing and 
painting). 


an 


(ii) Removing the black photographic emulsion (also ink, paint or colour 
applied to the film) witha Stylus, knife or other sharp implement 
(etching and scraping). Cross combinations of these methods produce 
a further variety of mixed techniques. 


BLACK BOARD AND BULLETIN BOARD 
J. L. Azad 


Need of Audio-visual Aids : 


The conservative teacher who has been clinging hard to his old creed and 
teaching methods inspite of all the efforts to popularise and encourage. the use 
of audio-visual aid does not regard even till now, these aids as anything more 
than mere fads and frills in education. Little does he realise that nearly 85% 
of the knowledge that any individual possesses is gained through the sense of 
sight. Again, the child comes tous possessing both the gifts of ‘hearing’ ciel 
‘seeing’ and if both are properly utilised by the teacher, the process of learning 
is quickened. In this world of terrific speed and quick actions. It only stands 
to reason to expect that the educational machinery would be so geared up that 
the fruits of education are. made available to the children as speedily and attrac- 
tively as possible. This can be possible only if the children are saved from the 
stranglehold of verbalism and adop such educational methods as make a 
judicious use of sense of hearing as well as sight and itis here that the visual 
aids like the black board and the bulletin board have a special role to play. 
Before discussing the techniques of using the black board and the bulletin board, 
‘it would be well to trace the causes of the very little use made in our schools, 
To my mind they are as follows : 


Firstly, audio-visual aids have generally been identified merely with motion 
pictures and rightly or wrongly motion pictures as such do not find favaur with 
the orthodox in the profession, who with all piety, consider them evils incarnate. 
Secondly, most of the audio-visual aids require a certain amount of investment, 
and pre-planning on our part and it may be because of mental lethargy, lack of 
finances or lack of encouragement from the education authorities but the fact 
remains that the average Indian teacher is 


averse to inviting unnecessary work 
and adding to his troubles. 


Thirdly, ‘there is lack of knowledge regarding the proper handling bf audio- 
visual aids, 
‘The purpose of this Seminar is to create widespread opinion in favour of 


audio-visual aids and to convince the teacher that by 


recognising the place of 


6 
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these aids in the domain of education, he will not have to teach the additional 
subject of audio-visual aids but that they will only be making use of the ‘seeing 
experience’ ofthe child and thus enabling him to grasp the subject matter 
more fully and more conveniently. 


Black Board as a Visual Aid : 


The black board is the first of all visual aids. Though it is not possible 
for one chronologically to trace its origin and development and describe the 
various changes that it has undergone it is believed that black boards are modi- 
fications of horn books of Middle ages. This is certain that the crude forms of 
the black board namely the sand, board and slate existed much earlier than 
pictures, drawings, graphs, models, maps, charts or any Other visual aid. The 
black board today is as much a part of school as the desks, registers and other 
important paraphernalia. The problem, today, is not to convince the teacher 
about its necessity but to induce him to make a more frequent use of it and, 
still more, is to tell him how to use it intelligently and properly. : 


Uses of Black Board : 


Tt is à lamentable fact of our system of Teachers' Education that although 
the black board continues to be the Sine-qua-non of our educational process, 
the students „in our Teacher Education Institutions do not attain as much 
mastery in its technique as for example, a student of Physics attains in the use 
of Science apparatus. The black board is the cheapest and most potent teaching 
device in the hands of the teacher and each trainee at the very outset should be 
told about its importance and given practice in its use on modern lines, Now-a- 
days when the number in classes has risen considerably and when individual 

"attention has given place to group teaching the importance of black board has 
increased considerably : 


(1) It helps the teacher to focus the attention of his students on the lesson, 
(2) Black Board writing and drawings intensify pupils' interest in class work. 
(3) A versatile teacher can use it in varied forms. Any time he likes he can 
, erase it and.start, as they usually say, *on a clean slate'. (4) It eliminates or 
at least less chances of spelling mistakes which occur in dictation. (5) A Black 
Board summary will wind up in a nice way even adry lesson and will ensure 
proper grasp of the lesson by the pupil. (6) And last and the interesting use is 
that it can be used as a screen for projection of pictures, 


Technique of Using a Black Board : 


A black board can fulfil the expectations enumerated above only ifit is 
used properly and a proper use is possible only if a thorough practice is given to 
the teachers right at the start of their careers. The following Suggestions in the 
use of the black board would be helpful. 
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(1) While writing on the black board, the teacher should not turn his 
back to the class, otherwise he will not only hinder the visibility of the material 
but also increase the chances of indiscipline in the class. An unweary teacher 
may even get a few paper balls on his back from some naughty pupils. 


(2) The teacher should remember that he is-writing for children who are 
about 10 to 30 feet away from him and he should write distinctly. 


- (3) A novice may experience trouble in keeping horizontal and vertical 
lines in writing. Sometimes while writing beginners make an unpleasant sound 
with the chalk which often disturbs the proper atmosphere and make the 
students wonder away from the lesson and indulge in unpleasant laughter. In 
drawing work too beginners draw an ellipse when they have to draw a circle 
and vice-versa, All these things need practice andif teacher trainces take this 


period of black board writing more seriously, they will overcome these difficulties 
- before entering the portals of schools. 


(4) One of the principal difficulties in the use of black board is that of 
writing with chalk, It may sometimes be all right tosee some white sparkling 
chalk dust in your black moustaches, but it is not a happy spectacle to seo a 
teacher with his hands and face besmeared with chalk dust. The black board 
must be erased carefully and to be sure, the dust from chalk when it goes into 
the throat does not add to the quantity of calcium in ones’ body and serve as a 
tonic, but causes a bad throat and skin irritations. i 


(5) Coloured chalk pieces may be used to illustrate various part of a 
diagram. 


(6) Use of a pointeris desirable in explaining material written on the 
Black Board. 


(7) As Sumner puts it, “The clue to all Black Board work is boldness and 
simplicity”. The black Board should not be overloaded with too much of 
material. Tt should be thoroughly cleaned before anything new is written on it 
and with the chalk at an angle of 45° in his hand the teacher should allow his 
hand to move freely on the Board. While writing or lettering, 
precautions must be observed :— 


(a) Letters must be full, well formed, uniform and well spaced 
should be of sufficient size so that even the students at the forthent 
read it. (c) The lines formed should be parallel to the Board 
be spelt correctly. (e) They should have a neat and orderly 35 


(b) They 
desk can 
(d) Words must 
pearance. 


Quality of Black Board 


. ri à Ld 
Before we conclude our discussion on this subject, it is essential to con- 


sider briefly the size and quality of black board, because I find that due con- 


the following . 


* 
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sideration is given to the age of pupils while supplying them with desks etc, 
but very rarely with various age groups isany serious thought given to the 
size, kind, and quality of a black board. Ifin the first primary class you supply 
a black board in length and breadth equal to the height of the class teacher, 
assuming the teacher is 6 feet tall, a major part of the board will remain unused 
during the period. Similarly, the amount of work to be done on the black- 
board must be taken into acccunt while providing a board for the class. 
Tt is not necessary that the black board should always be fixed in the wall. 

Sometimes you may have a folding black board, sometimes one mounted 
on an easel but whatever kind it is, its surface should not ‘shine’. It should 

be painted with good black paint. Experiments are being done to find 

the surface which will give the maximum relief to pupils. Itis believed 

that green is a soothing colour and therefore a “green black board might prove 

better black board; but in this connection we have to wait and see before 

giving a final verdict. In fact whatever the type of black board we may use in 

distinct or foreseeable future the fact remains that the effectiveness of a teachers' 

work can always be judged by going into his class and having a look at the 

black board he uses. 


Bulletin Board : 


No progressive school can afford to be without a bulletin board. it may 
well be termed as the index of the extent and direction of schools advancement, 
It is really very sad that very few schools possess a bulletin board. Sadder still 
is the fact that wherever it exists, it is not found at a conspicuous place but is: 
generally concealed in some dark and dim corner of the school. Worst of all is 
the fact that wherever these drawbacks are absent it is very seldom used and 
more often than not simply to convey news to students. It has not been realised 
that a bulletin board can be used effectively to inform students to motivate 
them into useful educational activity, to bring out their latent potentialities and 
arouse and retain pupils’ interest in school work. Ifa school cannot afford to 
have a bulletin board, a black board may be used for the purpose, or even a 
wire may be used for the purpose on which reading material can be suspended, 
but the best material fora bulletin board is the Cork or wood with Billiard 
cloth on it which does not show tacks. An artistically designed frame can run 
all around and a piece of glass may be fixed into the frame. If desired a lock 
can be put on the frame. It is desirable to have more than one bulletin board 
for the whole school and one for each class and a students’ committee may be 
appointed to look after its maintenance, This committee should work under 
the guidance of a teacher. å 


Use of Bulletin Board : 


Bulletin board should always be located at a well lighted place and easi 
accessible to pupils and it should be mounted at a height which ; ed 
8 to 
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THE BLACK BOARD AND BULLETIN BOARDS. 
J. N. Sharma. 


The oldest of old friends in visual aids is the black board or to, give it 
more up-to-date name-the chalk-board. We may adopt the use of newer and 
newer educational devices but we should not ignore the importance and: utility 
of the black boards and the bulletin boards in education. 


Some schools do not have motion picture projectors, some do not have 
even filmstrip projectors but it is rare for school to be withont a black board, 
Today black boards are as much a part of the school equipment as desks, chairs, 
tables etc. i 


Types of Black Boards. 


In the past, different types of materials have been used in black board 
construction. The most commonly used material has been wood, painted and 
stained black. Slate has also been quite commonly used in this country but 
its expensiveness and the difficulty of getting sheets of sufficiently large and 
suitablesize have prevented its winder use. Cement mixure containing black 
pigment has also been tried, but it is not found satisfactory because it/absorbs 
moisture and consequently the chalk does not mark evenly or easily on it. The 
board should be constructed with the convenience of students in mirid. The 
size of the board also varies from class to class, for example, a primary classroom 
black fboard should be 28" from the floor, in the secondary schools 32" and 3' 
from the floor in High School classes. Roller type boards are increasing in 
popularity. Maintenance and up-keep costs of these boards are much higher than 
for the usual type of black boards. As such they are not very much in use, 

` still their utillity in campaigns in rural areas cannot: be overlooked. There is 
yet another kind of black board which is revolving in mature and is most 
commonly used in colleges and universities. 


Purposes Served by Black Board. 


The black board came into use at a time when modern duplicating devices 
were unknown. Through the use of the black board the teacher could reproduce j 
materials which an entire classroom could see at one time. The material could 
be erased and new material written. No expense was inyolyed exeept for the 
original cost and an insignificant sum for-chalks, Briefly, it serves the following 
purposes : 


the éye:level of pupils. ‘The following? considerations should be: borne:-in mind 
in this connection ;— : Sees UNGER, ist pom 5 ' K ei pe 
ves 3. A SS should be provided for various subjects dealt with under interest. 
ing heads like, “Do you know your. country”, “Facts you should know", One 
may. give, geographical information to students under the head “Who is Who", 
You may give new details regarding important men and events under the head 
“What in happening around you’’. You may, similarly dea] with scientific topics. 


2. An' educational project can be dealt wi 
tin board. - For example the project at hand is 
On the fitst day, 'the name'df the topics -toget 
subjects may be’given on’ the bulletin board, 
détails, these ' may "be exhibited on the bulletin board. ‘This’ will provide’ an 
incentive ^to all pupils tó make their contribution as there is a strong urge not 
only'in pupils but in all concerned to see that the attention of pupils. is focussed 


th easily on one half of a bulle: 
“Progress of Railivays4n India’, 
her with relevant books òn the 
Then as the ‘students find out 


on what they have written: : ; 
eun (3) There are certain things which have an interest for the day only -and 
these must be removed from the bulletin board at the end of the day, likewise 
a thing should not be allowed to* remain on a. bulletin board after it has out. 
lived it utility. . The papers, diagrams, maps and posters etc. which are removed 
from the bulletin board should be maintained in a file. 


(4) Results of sport events, new projects undertaken individually and 
' collectively and other items which interest the pupils should always be put on 
the bulletin board. Breaking of such news to pupils by sending notices in 
teaching: periods should be discouraged ag it is only then that students will 
approach the bulletin board with new hopes and interests, 


*(5) Punishments which are to be made publie and 


achievements of 
individual pupil and that of the School may be 


advertised on the bulletin board. 
»(6) New arrival in the library may be exhibited on the bulletin board, 


When all is said about the uses of t 
the popularity of a school bulletin bo 
fact that material should be pasted oj 
no overcrowding of the material, 


he bulletin board, the fact remains that 
ard will to a large extent depend on the 
r pinned on it artistically, there should be 

due space sliould be given to all school’ curri- 
‘cular and co-curricular activities, general appearance of the board should be 
attractive, and the contributions of students which have variety, originalities, 
and  comprehensiveness should be given priority. a 


A section of the Conference was strongly of the opinion ‘that punishment should not 
be publicized in this manner, i 3 


XU" 


Diorama, a three dimensional non - projected teaching aid. 


ee 
INDIAN VILLAGE DIORAMA f 
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1. Reproduction of material, including material not found in the class 
text, e.g. that made out by the teacher himself. 


2. Presentation of new facts, words, rule and definitions etc. 


3. Illustration for the purpose of clarification e.g. diagrams, sketches etc. 


4. Display of examination and test question. 


5. Showing actual construction of different diagrams, 


à 


6. Space for decorative and creative work. 


7. Teaching accountancy and other book keeping subjects in which the 
teacher has to write all statistical accounts and other mathematical E 
calculations during the class period. It is, however, wasteful to take 
time for this during a class period and it should best be done be ore 
the actual period begins. The use of coloured chalk to show differen- 


tiation of the various parts will add to the effectiveness in te 


aching a 
subject like Biology. 


8. The black board is very useful in teaching shorthand where the move- 
ment and direction of the stroke can easily be explained. 


9. With the use of blackboard, the teacher can illustrate his lesson and 
at the same time call attention to important points in it. 


10. Reviewing the whole lesson for the benefit of the student. 


At the same time the black board has its own limitations, These are :— 


1. The writing on it is often not visibie from all corners of the room. 


2. Dropping erasers and pointer or chalk pieces sometime causes unpleas- 
antness in the class. 


3. Errors made unconsciously by the teacher may be stamped on the stu- 
dents’ minds. 


4. Dust from chalk and duster may cause throat and skin irritation. 
Correct Use of Black Board. 


The following rules for using the black board will increase its effectiveness 3 
as a visual aid : 


l. Do not crowd the board. 
2. Be brief. Conseise Statements are more effective than lengthy ones. | 
Sometimes it is important for the student to have a copy of the l 


written material on the black board. In that case it should be cyclo- 
styled and distributed beforehand. : 
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3. Plan the black board ahead and keep the lay out in your teaching 


9o 


plan folder. 

Use colour for emphasis. 

Print all captions and drawings in block letters. 

Erase all unrelated material as it only serves to distract attention. 


During the presentation of the subject, accent the position at the right 
moment and under-line statements which require special attention. 


The teacher should always stand on one side of the black board and 


‘use a pointer. 


The Bulletin Board. 

Every class should be equipped with a bulletin board. A good bulletin 
board is an educational tool useful for erousing interest in the student, develop- 
ing efficiency and following up black board work. The teaching value of a 
bulletin board lies in the following :— 


l. 
2. 


8. 


It serves as a place for displaying outstanding work done by the pupils. 


Provides a suitable place for the display of clippings, news, pictures, 
posters, photographs and similar other material. 


Creates interest—it is not uncommon to find a number of students 
around an interesting bulletin board before and after the class, 


Acts as an agency for socialization through group efforts in arranging 
displays and collecting material for the displays, 


Furnishes an outlet for artistic and creative abilities of the students. 
Keeps the atmosphere of the class cheerful, 


Provides information (through booklets and brochures displayed) on 
some specific topic. 


Provides a place to put up students’ progress records. 


How to Use Bulletin Boards: 


a 


Collect suitable illustrations for instruetional projects and problems, 
Classify and file material for the bulletin board beforehand, 

Arrange the material on the bulletin board in an interesting manner, 
Prepare a title and give brief description. 


Use colour harmony. 
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6. Encourage the students to observe and contribute to the. bulletin 
board. A student's interest may be aroused by simply placing his 
name on the bulletin board. 


* 


.7 Stand on one side of the bulletin board whenever something is to be 
explained with the help of a pointer. 


The students themselves can do a lot in the preparation of a bulletin 
board. Assign some specific subject and provide data for the purpose. Simul- 
taneously give a few points on the use’ of bulletin board and let the students 


proceed to express themselves. You will be amazed to see some original and 
creative display. 


The bulletin board should be put up at a well-chosen place in the Class- 


room. It should be in a well-lighted space and at a height corresponding to the 


eye-level of the students. . If the bulletin board is of a general nature it should 
be placed at the entrance of the hall. 


The above pertains to the fixed or permanent bulletin board. There are 
movable bulletin boards and some boards can be used on both sides, There are 
suspended and folding boards as well. 

General Care and Utilization of the Bulletin Board. 

Attention is invited to the following points :— 


1, The material should be selected with care. 


2. The material put up on the boards should be correlated with the 
regular class activity. 


3. The bulletin board should be a feature for the school or class of which 
the student should be proud. 


4. The material onthe bulletin board should be changed frequently. 
It must be timely. Some displays are valuable for a day, others for 
two days, & week or perhaps longer. Each bulletin board have a 
definite plan and be based on the following important factors :— 

L General Appearance. 

a) Arrangement. 

b) Variety of material; 

€) Appeal, 

d) Authentic illustrations, 


€) Neatness, 
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f) Originality. 
g) Explanation. 
h) Levels and printings. 


II, Educational Value. 
a) Clearness of purpose. 
b) Appropriateness, 
c) Timeliness. 


* d) Stimulation. 


MAGNETIC BLACK BOARD 


H. J. Moos 


The most elastic and practical varieties of mobile pictures are the flannel- 
graph and the magnetic black board. The principle in both casesis that 
movable objects are made to adhere temporarily to a background. 


Magnetic Black Board : 


In the case of the magnetic black board the background consists of a 
sheet of mild steel painted black and the illustrative material is fixed to small 
half-penny shaped magnets. Problems such as traffic and road safety could 
be shown with the help of a magnetic black board. Various techniques like 


cricket, hockey, net-ball etc. could also be very effectively demonstrated with 
the help of a magnetic black board, 


The magnetic black board makes the point more clear and illustrates 
exactly the point, no more and no less. Tt is cheap and portable. Its greatest 
advantage is that it is aesthetically agreeable and essentially stimulating, 


THE BLACK BOARD AS A VISUAL AID 


P. K. Roy 


The black board or, more correctly, the chalk board is the only tool which 
has been appreciated since the time of Comenius in 1658 by all and sundry—the 
rich and the poor, the teacher and the taught alike. 


The merit of a blackboard owner other Visual aids lies in the fact that it 
helps in the development of the lesson without causing interruptions. The use 
of projectors in instruction is possible after darkening the classroom, generally 
at the end of a particular lesson. But the black board can be used throughout 
the development of a lesson from the introductory part to its recapitulatory 
part. Motivational questions on the black board at once draw the attention of 
of the class towards the subject. A competent teacher of Geography would 
prefer to draw an outline map of India on the blackboard and ask the class to 
shade the area receiving the highest amount of rainfall from the southwest 
Monsoon by putting a question like: “Which parts of India get the heaviest 
rainfall in summer ?" 


The most important part of the lesson is the exposition stage. The black 
board should be used here judiciously for clarifying abstract statements, By 


means of pictures, sketches, diagrams and all types of graphs, vogue statements 
can be given a concrete form. 


In the last stage of the lesson i.e. the recapitulation stage, 


helps to summarise a few important points, which fix the lessons 
the children. 


the black board 
in the minds of 


Constant use of the black board by the teacher i 
tica] statements adds to the efficiency of a teacher. 
sound knowledge of the subject but develo 
genuine love for the teacher. 


n exemplifying the theore- 


udents. Buta black 
ormal and backward 


e 
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se of the black board & i 

question of artistic ability. Not every pud $i p Hsu ones cece 

abilities and so he or she faces some difficulty in eH TED TUR 

diagrams on the black board in a limited time. To NOE E ES e 

several devices and methods have been suggested by MEE Ei frin coy 

Charles Francis Schuller in *Audio Visual oM REA pm Masa 
‘Nature and Use.’ 


They are as follows :— 
I. The Template Method :—For drawi i ; 

rs and states etc. cut out respective usta ae mgs 
eavy card boards or plywood. Hold the desired templ x D ee 
against the black board, and draw the outline with a E "d die ea 
Hed ; aos pr drawing the outlines not only rm M E 
. emplates once cut out, if preserved well can oe poept 
ast for a very 


Regarding the u 


long time. 


II. The Projeotion Meth 

od :—This i 

b : is a novel i i 

h d of maps, diagrams, and sketches are xA SUME Ee. 

p: paper—and then by means ofopaque pro a ae on B small scale 

ame per the materials are focussed on the chalk ate E: ipeum m 
Ms jmension. The outlines and other characteristi eA Ee 

pattern may then be traced in any colour and in any det Bp 

y detail. 


II. The Grid Method :—Thi 
:—This method is withi 
H "n tl 

pese Lm is neither expensive nor difflanlt. i pes tna dn d 
all s " si ] T 

hene E us ee 3" size on the original illustration m ee ia i 

E RM ard. After that the teacher duplicates the origi RP De 
a hen transfers the same in an enlarged form n ee FRIES 

on the board. 


IV. The Pattern Method :—The punch or 
E 1 pounce s; i 
da T pce method, In this method the ant ee he 
3/10 inch in Suites ae Ris ere ded L/S or 
: } rthe whole outline is perforated at i punch 1/8 or 
inch interval or closer. Placing the punched outline a na Pi d A ona 
the dusty eraser should be rubbed firmly across in g zn a clean black board 
outiine. Thus an outline in detached dots appears ud iMd endi of the 
ck board which 


the teacher can easily join by continuous line 


v. The Hidden Drawing Method :—As the name suggests, in thi 
jes of sequential diagrams, which are needed for a S um Hals technique 
elesson are drawn in advance on the black ih Send. develop- 
the colour of the board can be hung over ebona a black curtain 
figures hidden. As the lesson proceeds id is keep the pre- 
e exposed one after the other just by drawing etis n See 
This technique saves time and hides the ew cae 

ion of 


the ser 
ment of th 
resembling 

viously drawn 
diagrams can b 
portion of the curtain. 
the teacher a8 well. 
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To sum up, it is not an exaggeration to say that the black board not only 
accelerates the processes of teaching and learning but that no other elaborate 
method can take the place of a ‘chalk talk’ done well. It assists the pupils to 
witness what they receive through the ear, Thus aural and visual sensations 
get connected and together they smoothen the Process of learning. 


USING POSTERS AND CHARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
John B. Wilson 


I have been asked to talk to you about the use of posters and charts in 
the classroom. I will talk first about the use of posters. In order to. discuss 
posters, let us agree on what is a poster. We areall familiar with advertising 
posters, billboards and advertising signs. In fact, the poster derives from 
signs and signboards. 


Posters : 


The most important single thing te remember about a poster is that it 
should demonstrate vividly and clearly one single idea at a glance, For the 
purposes of this talk, I shall designate as a poster any piece of teaching material 
that meets this qualification: a picture with words that puts across one idea in 
a single glance. I will discuss charts, graphs and similar graphic material later, 


Let us begin by examining a poster. When you judge posters, or when 
you plan to make your own, there are four main principles to consider : 


(a) brevity ; 

(b) idea (that is, the pictorial presentation of the idea to be conveyed) ; 
(c) simplicity of layout ; É 
(d) efficient use of color. 


Classroom Use of Posters : 


How are posters used in the classroom ? 
posterin classroom use is to assist the teacher 
primary purpose in commercial use of the post 
objective in the classroom. - The Poster can be us 
to arouse his curiosity and interest in the Subject 
the use of foreign travel posters to stimulate inte 


One Primary function of the 
In motivation. This is the 
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. A second effective purpose for the use of posters in the classroom is as a 
reminder. For instance, by the time a child has reached secondary school, he 
knows that personal cleanliness is important—but as teachers know very well, 
the knowledge alone is seldom enough. There is a need for frequent and varied 
methods of reminding the student, so that he will put his knowledge into 
regular practice, until lifetime health habits are formed. One way of ac- 
complishing this is by the use eH health posters effectively located and changed 
often. 


A third function is to establish atmosphere. Teachers of foreign languages, 
for instance, frequently find that the use of good posters, as well as pictures and 
paintings, helps in creating a feeling for, and an atmosphere of, the country 
whose language is being studied. 


Fourth, the preparation of posters by students develops their own creative 
potential. A student making his own poster can give free play to what he has 
learned. For example, a student in English literature preparing posters for a 
Shakespearean play must demostrate his understanding of the basic idea of the 
play. In the social studies, such problems as playground safety, personal 
hygiene, street and road safety and other parts of the current school pro- 
gramme can be highlighted and emphasized by having students prepare and 
use posters. Their creation and display becomes an effective means of im- 
plementing the students’ study. 


A fifth use of the poster is in connection with class activities for athletic 
contests, election compaigns for student groups, music and dancing festivals, 
and hobby shows. 


Methods of Using Posters : 


If you are planning to use posters in direct connection with teaching lessons, 
the following suggestions may be helpful: Check through the teaching plan and 
select the topics and subjects which can be presented most effectively by use of 
a pertinent poster. Select and prepare the posters that will clarify the subject. 
Always remember that a poster should have just one single idea—it should tell 
the whole story at one glance. 


In the classroom, posters may be used to introduee the subject, to present 
the subject, or to review the subject. In classroom use, the following points 
may be helpful : 


(a) Display the poster on an easel, Or in some other conspicuous place in 
the front of the class. 


(b) One way to secure attention is to spotlight the poster. (The light from 
a slide or opaque projector will serve this purpose.) As the students 
enter the class, they cannot help noticing the poster. 
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(c) Explain the purpose of the poster. 
(d) Turn off the spotlight after using the poster. 


The advantage ofthis method is that your students are introduced to 
your-subject before your class is actually begun. i 


The majority of teaching posters are used to present the steps in a topic. 
You should have a separate poster for each step you are introducing. I would 
suggest that you correlate the posters with other visual aids : the black board, 
photographs, slides, models, actual objects, or any other teaching aid that will 
help you to clarify the lesson. 


Again, for review, before closing the class, the subject or lesson may be 
reviewed by spotlighting the poster and briefly summarising the idea to the 
students. Another review method especially adaptable to short unit programmes 
is to lay out a space ona bulletin board ora wall for posters based on each 
session. As each problem is completed, the poster is put in its proper place. 
At the completion of the programme, the complete set of posters is reviewed. 


Sources - 


Resourceful teachers already know many sources for securing posters in 
teaching their classes. Many times postcard requests addressed to manufac- 
turers, or to tourist bureaus, travel agencies and to Government departments, 


both State and Union, wi!l bring you posters and charts dealing with specific 
subjects that fit into your lessons. 


Making posters : 


We should remember, however, that the best posters are home-made. A 
good home-made poster should be: 
(a) Directly related to the specific topic. This is the chief reason for 
making your own posters. 


(b) Clear and forceful. There should be no doubt about the message the 
poster conveys. 

(c) Illustrated with pictures that tell the story. Titles and brief captions 
will help clarify meaning, 


(d) Well designed. The layout of the poster has a great deal to do with 
its effectiveness. It should center on one dominant job task. A force- 

ful poster is plain, simple and direct, 

(e) Colourful. Colour attracts attention, When used intelligently, it is 
one of the best methods of focussing attention on an important point. 


Use bold, vivid colours to obtain striking effects 


o 
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1 The size of the poster will depend upon the size of the classroom. Large 
posters 44 by 28 inches and small ones 28 by 22 inches will usually do for most 


classrooms. 


Ordinary brown wrapping paper, the backs of old posters even newspapers, 
construction paper, and fiber boards will provide suitable background material. 
However, a sign card or show cardboard will prove to be most satisfactory. A 

` thick sheet of cardboard 44 by 28 inches may be purchased for about a rupee. 


Remember, your titles must attract attention; keep your captions orief. 
The title should be clearly visible to your entire class. If you are printing, 
the letters should be clear and at least two inches high. Avoid lengthy captions. 
A good title is brief, but tells the story. 


As for the contents of the home-made poster, this will depend on your 
own originality. Plctures, photographs, charts, graphs, maps, diagrams, lines, 
arrows, circles and actual objects may be used. When models, specimens, or 
other objects are used, they may be attached to the poster with staples, tape, 
needle and thread or paste. 


Poster-making by Pupils : 


Pupil-made posters have much to commend them, both from the stand- 
point of experienee for the student and communication to the other students. 
Psychologically, the child is primarily interested in his immediate surroundings. 
One of the principles of education is that we must start instruction at the point 
which the child has reached—and go on from there. This principle means 
further that effective instruction makes use of natural interests wherever prac- 
ticable and develops new experiences on the familiar foundations of the old, 


Actually, construction of a good poster is not difficult, Out-puts can be 
used effectively. Primary pupils can begin poster-making in counection with 
their first school experiences. They may begin creating simple decorative.de- 
signs and progress into more complex drawings.. Then comes the use of a pair 
of scissors and paste to make cut-outs from newspapers and magazines. At- 
tractive posters can be made from coloured paper cut-outs in simple forms by 
younger children and more complicated forms by the secondary students, As 
cases and imagination develops, the art of the student 


muscular coordination incr 
poster begins to show understanding of the principles of colour, design and 


balance—it begins to convey the message effectively. 


e most difficult parts of poster-making, Letters may 
the younger children and older ones may cut letters 
Tree hand lettering is attractive but more diff. 
separated and proportioned. Remember, bad 


Lettering is one of th 
be eut from newspapers by 
from squares of folded paper. 
cut, Letters should be clearly 
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lettering can spoil an otherwise splendid piece of work. The principles of 
poster-making are simple and easy to learnand may be found in any good 
audio-visual text book. 


Charts and Graphs 


Now let us discuss charts and graphs, Charts and graphs show informa- 
tion in lists, pietures, tables and diagrams. They help us to teach quantity, 


development, function and relationships of factors, Charts need not be built ` 


on definite mathematical principles, but graphs generally are. Thereis no 
real need to separate this type of.teaching aid into distinct hard and fast cata- 
gories. A teaching device that is called a diagram may also be termed a chart, 
a graph, or even a map under certain circumstanoes. Charts are not new to 
classrooms ; for many generations they have been used to tcach reading and 
writing—ABC charts in the West and Literacy Charts in the East, The follow- 
ing list aud definitions may be useful : 


(a) Development or Progress chart (frequency graph) ; } 

(b) Pictorial chart ; 

(c) Table chart (such as railroad, bus, airline schedules) ; 

(d) Genealogical. or Tree-chart (used to show dynasties, cause and effect) ; 


(e) Flow chart (to explain government, economics, industry, eto.). 


Diagrams : 

Diagrams are simplified drawings which show inter-relationships, primarily 
by means of lines or symbols. It should be even more highly simplified than 
the chart, showing only the most essential elements. It may be more difficult 
to read than a chart and there is, therefore, a need for careful planning in using 
diagrams with your classes, 


While charts are highly condensed visual summaries of facts and ideas, 
diagrams are even more condensed and rely heavily on symbolic means of re- 
presenting ideas. In order to be effective, both must concentrate on key ideas 
and dispense with unessential details. Understanding information or ideas 
presented in diagrammatic form usually requires a background of first hand 
experience. Most of us are unable to comprehend a schematic diagram of & 
television receiver because we lack the knowledge necessary to interpret it. 
What does this suggest with reference to the use of diagrammatic materials 
in teaching? First of all, it means that before using a diagram with a class, 


the teacher must make sure that his pupils have the necessary baakground to 
understand it, 


" 


Research in Effectiveness : 


Little research has been do 


T ne on the abili i diagram- 
matic materials, ability of children to read diag 


A series of four studies by Malter with elementary schoo! 
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` pupils has revealed that most children of elementary-school age have consider- 
able difficulty in reading cross sections, process diagrams, and conventionalized 
diagrammatic symbols, such as diagrams of a gasoline engine and lift pump. 
A follow-up study reveals that the addition of clarifying materials such as 
photogrophs of the actual object aided the children -greatly in reading a cross ' 
section. A second follow-up study showed that when simple directions such as 
“Start Here and Follow Arrows" were added to a process diagram of a flour 
mill, the children were materially helped in interpreting the diagram correctly, 
although there was evidence of a need for still further improvement in it. 


Malter's studies support the principle that diagrams and similar materials 
of aneabstract character require careful foundation work before they can be used 
efficiently with a class of pupils. It follows that diagramatic materials usually 
lend themselves better to summary and review than to introductory use in 
lesson, As teachers knows, the interpretation of even such relatively concrete 
media as pictures depends heavily on the experience which the child can bring 
to a picture, A diagram of the steps in flour processing will have much addi- 
tional meaning after the pupil has had an opportunity of going through a flour 
mill, seeing pictures of the several operations involved, and perhaps seeing a 
sound film describing the complete process. 


Coordinated use of Audio-Visual Materials : 


A second principle is that other appropriate audio visual materials should be 
used with charts and diagrams to make them more understandable. Such materials 
as pictures, slides, film strips, and motion picture films all have as their basic 
function the clarification of significant concepts. While each audio-visual 
medium has certain unique advantages ina specific instance, the coordinated 
use of several types of audio-visual materials will yield the best results in most 
teaching situations, This is particularly true in the case of charts and diagrams 
because of their high degree of abstraction. 


Graphs : 

Line graphs are the most abstract as well as the most mathematically 
correct of all graphs. They are derived by mathematical formulae involving 
the function of two variables. A system of coordinates is arranged with marked 

joints, values or magnitudes so that definite mathematica] values can easily be 


located and charted. 


Graphs have the advantage of visual simplicity. They consist of a simple 
series of vertical or horizontal bars, beginning at a base or zero line. The bar 
graph pictures relative amounts, such as inches of yearly rainfall, production of 
steel; or similar statistical data. It is easy to make and easy to read. 
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The circle graph or pie chart is simple and effective. It is widely used to 


show relative proportions. For clarity, it may be shaded, cross-hatched or 


coloured. Pictograms may be inserted. 


Pictorial charts, or pictograms, are the most popular and the easiest for 
most of us to understand. Children, in particular, prefer pictorial graphs, in 
which bars, lines, curves, and shaded areas are replaced by conventionalized 
drawings of the data. Rows of locomotives, steel rails, workmen, and so on, 
are realistic, easy to understand and easy to remember. 


How do we use these graphs in the classroom ? Teachers of the lower 
grades will find simple graphs helpful in arithematic, social studies, language, 
and other classes. 


“Some teachers use simple charts to show how many and what books their 
students have read. Coloured strips of paper may be pasted on the charts to 
show which books have been read. Nearly every geography or history text- 
book makes elaborate use of graphs. When you use charts and  graphsin your 
teaching, be sure that they are simple and easy to understand, 


Graphs give vivid pictures of comparative values, but they can also be 
deceptive. Statistics can be used to prove almost anything—and this is true of 
graphs, since they are merely an effective way of presenting statistics. The 
conscientious teacher stresses truthfulness and accuracy in preparing graphs and 


charts for classroom use. Be sure to be accurate in preparing the graphs you 
use in teaching, 


Very good charts can be made by teachers and by pupils. Simple and 
effective charts can be prepared easily and without great artistic skill. Anyone 
who can draw a straight line with a yardstick and use a pair of scissors can, by 
following afew simple suggestions, make charts and diagrams that will help 
present key ideas. Many teachers have found it valuable to have some pupils 
plan and make graphic reports in place of writing a term paper. 


Suggested Procedure : 


1, Lay out a plan for the chart on a sheet of paper 81"xll" or smaller. 


2. Keep the chart simple; remember that chart presents one idea or 


comparison. When it becomes intricate or complicated, it loses effectiveness. 
It should convey an impression at a glance. 


8. Make the chart large enough to be seen easily. A chart for classroom 
use should be large enough to be read from any point in the room 


4, Make it attractive. Use contrast colour, and plenty of space, 


G 


^ 
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5. Achieve contrast by using dark letters and figures on a light back- 
ground or light letters on a dark background. Besure that the important 
things stand out. : 


6. Use colour when suitable. Even though colour pleases the eye, do not 
over do it, Keep the colours harmonious. 


7. Remember that space is highly important, Leave plenty of space— 
at least equal to the filled-in space on the chart, and preferably more; keep the 
margins generous. 


$. When your plan is complete, sketch it lightly in pencil on the chart 
and complete it. An opaque projector is valuable in transferring your small 
sketch to a larger surface. 


Materials : 
1. Gummed or cardboard letters and numbers are available in all sizes 


and types. Inexpensive sets provide several sizes of letters and figures in 
adequate quantities. 3 


2. For bars, lines, etc., black or coloured tape is both easy touse and 
inexpensive. Coloured cellophane tape can be bought in a stationary store, and 
coloured paper tape 7/8" wide.in art supply stores. The latter can be secured for 
a nominal sum in red, green, blue, brown, black and white in rolls of 10 yards 
Rolls of black gummed tape in widths ranging from 1/8" to 1", and various 
gummed symbols such as arrows, circles, stars, and ovals can be purchased from 
local art supply stores. 


3. Lettering pens, India ink, and drawing ink in various colors are good 
for outlines or straight lines. Speedball pens in several sizes can be purchased 
from a stationary store for a few cents per point. Better for extended lines are 
payzant freehand lettering pens, available in stationary stores in various sizes. 
The pen of size 100 draws a 3/16" line, the pen of sizə 0 a 1/8" line, the pen of 


2 a 1/16" line, ete. 


4. Cornell board or other light-surfaced building boards are good for a 
base. Cornell board can be purchased in sheets 4'x8' and cut to desired sizes. 
Large sheets should be braced or framed to avoid warping. Bristol board, a 10- 
or 14- ply cardboard, is suitable for smaller charts and does not require bracing. 
It may be obtained from stationary, art supply, or school supply houses in 
white or colours in sheets up to 30'x40" at moderate cost. Various other 
materials can also be used. 


How to Use Graphs in your Teaching. The more abstract teaching materials 
are, the more experience pupils need in order to learn from them. Pictures 
convey meaning readily because they usually contain many elements alrea dy 
familiar to the student. Graphs, on the other hand, are principally symbolic 
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and abstract in character ; hence they are best used in the body and summary 
of a lesson after the student has acquired a background of information from 
other sources. 


Children should learn about graphs in arithmetic in the early grades. They 
learn how to make them and how to read them. They see graphs in newspapers, 
magazines and textbooks. Graphic material is not completely foreign to a 


child's experience. Pictorial graphs in particular are readily grasped by upper- 
grade or older pupils. 


The graph is by nuture a summarising device. It visualizes totals and the 
relationships between totals over a period of time. It expresses oertain quanti- 
tative conclusions about a particular subject, such as immigration during» a 
certain period, or comparisons of production, etc. 


The good teacher rarely begins a lesson with conelusions because that 
would be to apply the principles of deductive reasoning. Most teachers find 
that learning is more efficient and productive when it proceeds from factual 
information to the application of facts ; and then to the principles or generaliza- 
tion that arise from many such applications. 


Somewhere between these extremes of the learning process are the neces- 
sary summaries which can best be presented by graphs. After studying about 
farming in Europe, the U.S.A., Russia, Indonesia and India, the pupil is ready 
to interpret a series of graphs comparing rice, wheat or cotton production in 
the different parts of the world. Before this, he could probably read the graph, 
but it would have little meaning for him except as isolated factual information, 
When the experience gained through the study of books, pictures, films, and 
other media, the student can bring a type of comprehension to the graph which 
would have been impossible at an earlier stage of learning. 


That is why no single teaching aid is complete in itself. That is why the 
effective teacher uses every type of teaching device that will simplify, that will 


clarify, in short, that makes the learning process by making the information 
easier to understand. 


[^] 
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POSTERS AND CHARTS 


H. S. Bhola 


Of the various audio-visual aids in use today the poster and the chart are 
of special significance tous in India for the reason that we can afford them. 
Our educational budgets may not for some time to come provide for the supply 
ofradio-sets and film projectors to all schools and we may not find money 
immediately to set up well-stocked regional libraries of films and filmstrips in 
the country. But charts and posters are inexpensive and available—available 
often free of cost from such sources as business firms, travel agencies, trade and 
commerce houses, museums, libraries, exhibitions, theatres, government. offices. 
What is more, such material can be made by the teacher himself in the class 


room. 


It is useful to dwell further on the question of production of visual material 
like posters and charts by the teacher in the school. When good, commercially 
produced material is available, the teacher had better save his valuable time 
and invest it in some more profitable occupation. But when it is not available, 
the teacher can produce his own posters and charts- This has certain advan- 
tages. It can be easily integrated with the lesson and it will not be as “stan- 
dardized’’ as a commercial chart or poster would be. 


Teachers can produce posters : ; 


Not all teachers are good artists, But they can always draw diagrams 
and sketches with the help of stencils. They can cut fine silhouettes and can 
easily perfect the technique of stick-drawings after an honest and persistent 
effort of some weeks. They can, asa last resort, lift illustrations from news- 
papers, hand-bills, advertisement notices, and magazines and use them for their 
own posters and charts. Captions, too, need not be written in freehand. 
Stencils can be used or the captions can also be assembled from the newspaper 
headlines, And we must never forget that every high and higher secondary 
school has a drawing master on its staff. You can do much with his help. 


The special relevance of such material to our conditions have been re- 
cognized by the Ministry of Education and they have set up a separate unit for 
the production of non-projected visual aids, like posters and charts. The Unit 
will welcome good and original material developed by teachers in various scheols 
in India for standardization and possible production ona mass scale so that 
significant teacher-experiences may be profitably shared by others. The 
teachers's training institutes in the country have already been approached by 
the Ministry. 
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How to Use Charis and Posters : 


Posters and charts are not new things and most of the teachers. here may 
have had several years’ experience of actually handling them. We will, there- 
fore, do well to recapitulate here some points ooncerning their use. I will do it 

_ very briefly, ; 


' "Posters are picturised slogans.. They are not:claborate but dramatice and 
dynamic: They are meant to hammer a message home... The poster may teach 
3 specific item, a/ general idea, or may. create an environmental effect generally 
or immediately:related to the curriculum. . Its message: is.short as ‘Drink ‘More 
au ‘Keep Your School Clean’, étc., and its. appeal is instantaneous; 


Charts are more elaborate. Maps, graphs, diagrams, sketches, erasa are 
also forms of charts. Technicaily they are classified as: tabular charts, gene- 
alogical charts, flow charts, comparison and contrast, charts, Progress charts and 
guidance charts. A chartisa graphic design which explains rather than re- 
presents. That is why a chart should be used together with the original, A 
chart may summarise, compare, contrast, orsum up. It may bea process, a 
relationship or a flow of events. All this would suggest to the teacher the 
various teaching situations in which charts can be profitably used. 


The following points may be made as regards their selection and utilization : 
(1).A chart should not say too much; (2) it should not be too ornamental or: 
too crowded with’ words ; (3) it should be of the proper size and lettering 
should be bold and legible; (4) it should be hung at a suitable height ‘parallel 


to the eye-level of the students; and, (5) of course, it should be suitably in- 
tegrated with the Jes E 


There are many things a chart ora poster may not be able to do, but 
Quee are many more it càn: do remarkably well, 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING OF CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS 


; Dayid W. Morris 


: Last Monday Mr. Wilson talked to .you about ‘the ¿use of ‘posters and 
charts in classrooms. As he pointed out,. large, posters find many uses in the 
classroom. MOSES: mae eo j 


Today, I have been asked to explain “and ‘demonstrate the: Silk Screen 
Printing method for the production of posters and. charts and for the «prepará: 
tion of many other items which you will find valuable in. your teaching | work. 
book jackets can be designed and. printed by this method. Wall 


For example, 
r background scenery for dramas which involve repetition of 


decorations O: 
particular designs can be produced. 


Advantages of Sllk-screen Printing : 


One of the advantages of Silk Screen printing is that the equipment neces- 
sary to produce large-size display posters costs only about 50. Rupees, while 


other methods run to several thousand, 


Speed is another advantage. Large visuals can be produced ina matter 
of hours whereas methods involving letterpress or offset printing require time 
for detailed layouts, j and for photo-mechanical work in commercia) printing 
houses, This is both costly and time consuming when one considers the short 
runs that are usually made forschool purposes. More often than not a good 
idea is discarded because of the cost. 


For the most part the work can be done in the school. This gives the 
students an opportunity to witness, even to take part in the process. T 


Historical Background : 

Silk Sereen printing is known to some as Serigraphy, from the Greek 
words “Seri” for “silk” and “graph”, *to; draw", Tt is also called Mitography-— 
from «mitos’’ meaning “threads” or “fibres”. 


The earliest’ prototype of the method in use. today, of -which we have 
ositive knowledge, is the old Japanese method of stencil making. In that 
method, duplicate stencils were cut from very thin paper. A layer of hair was 
Jájd in criss-cross fashion between the two stencils and the whole permanently 
Jáequered together. The hair held the centers of the design in place, thus partly 


performing the function which is today filled by the silk, 
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How Printing is done : 


Fnndamentally, silk screen printing is a modification of ‘stenciling which 


most people have done. In fact, many individuals find that silk screen printing 
much more simpler than using complicated stencils. 


In this process semi-liquid pigment or paint is pressed witha Squeegee 
through a fine mesh silk screen stencil to forma given design upon any desired 
surface—paper, wood, cloth, metal, glass—anything. The stencils may be pre- 
pared in several ways. Three methods are described in the pamphlet, “Print- 
ing by Silk Screen”, recently produced by the Indo-American Technical Co- 
operation Programme. These are the Gelatin Blockout method, the Paper 
Stencil method and the Tusche method, which you will see demonstrated in a 
few minutes. These stencils are prepared on silk, voile or organdy which has 
been tightly stretched onto a sturdy wooden frame. 


This pamphlet also gives basic requirements and procedures for making 
the silk screen printing frame, making a squeegee, the printing process, cleaning 
the equipment, printing multiple colors, and approximate costs of Indian made 
materials available in most local bazars. 


Many different colors may be used in producing screened visuals but each 
requires a separate printing step. A stencil must be made for each color and 
preferably prepared on a separate frame. A single frame may be used for all 
colors by washing the first stencil out of the screen and preparing the second 
stencil onto the same silk. This process is repeated until the desired number 


of colors has been applied. "There is no limit to the number of colors—as m 
as 20 have been used. 


any 
Care must be exercised in registering each stencil; that is to see that 
colors are properly positioned. It is important. that the m 
the paper or other material onto which the poster is 
squared. Registry guides made from three small str 


stapled to the baseboard in proper position under the Screen, "These Registry 
guides keep the artwork in a steady position during preparation of each color 


screen. They also keep the paper in proper position during the printing process. 
The same printing bed (or baseboard) may be used for all of the frames 


aster drawing and 
printed should be carefully 
ips of cardboard must be 


The poster or chart must be dried between each 


r ; color to make certain the 
color of the previous stencil does not smear, 


have large quantity production, 
it is preferabie to build a rack for drying. Cons 4 ae 


i truetion of a simple, inexpensive 
rack is explained on page 13 of the pamphlet, “Printing by Silk Screen’’. \ 
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Economic Use : 


Serigraphy provides a means of producing effective, striking posters and 
charts in small quantities and at low cost. The process is therefore the best 
one to use when you need a few duplicate prints of a colored poster or chart. 
From 10 to 300 copies is generally regarded as the best economical range of 
production by the Silk Screen method. This is not to say that less than 10 or 
more than 300 should not be done, but you will generally find that less than 10 
charts can be produced individually by artists and that more thau 300 can be 
produced by conventioual printing methods at lower cost and in less time than 
by Silk Sereen. , 


Hints to Teachers : 


Often the classroom teacher thinks he isn’t “arty” enongh—he can’t draw ; 
thus he feels he must depend on commercially prepared materials which are 
costly, sometimes not available, and almost never express exactly the thought 
he wants to put across, 


What every teacher should know is that it is not necessary to be a finished 
artist or even to have a talent for drawing in order to make a simple, striking 
poster by the Silk Screen method. It takes thinking and planning, different 
perhaps but not so far removed from the kind of organization required to make 
a Jesson plan. You think of what you want your illustration to accomplish, 
lay down the plan in outline form, and consider the main elements of yonr idea, 
You decide what is the purpose of the concept you want to illustrate and lay 
your emphasis there. : 


The design should be simple and bold. Reasonably fine details are possible 
of achievement, but they require lots of practice and lots of time, Simple Silk 
Screen printing is a very easy process which can be quickly mastered. The 
equipment needed is both compact and inexpensive. 


You will find Silk Screen equipment a valuable asset in the preparation of 
your visual aids for teaching. 


Now, let us see something of the actual process. In the interest of time, 
we have prepared the stencils and printed off some copies of 2 of the colours of 
this 3-colour poster. The third color will now be printed with a screen prepared 
by the Tuche method. You will also see how a frame is made, how the silk is 
stretched onto it, and the various steps in the preparation of stencils. 


Bibliography 


For those of you who are interested. in further details on the Silk Screen 


process the books listed below are suggested for further reading : 
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The Silk Screen Printing Process by J.I. Biegeleisen and E.J. Busenbark. 
(MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 


Silk Screen Colour Printing by Harry Sternberg. - (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine.) 


Graphic Arts Crafts by D. Kauffman. (D. Vau Nostrand, New York.) 


Screen Process Printing by Albert Kosloff. (Signof the Times Publishing 
Co., New York. 


Mitography by Albert Kosloff. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee.) 


PURPOSE AND PREPARATION OF RELIEF MODELS 1N 
GEOGRAPHY 


S. L. Ahluwalia 


Three Dimensional Aids in Teaching : 


E 

The audio-visual aids have breathed life into the monotony of teaching. 
Their contribution in modern education is most vital in releasing teaching from 
the rigidities of traditions and formalities. Their introduction has developed a 


new multi-sensory approach in education in which the whole personality of the 
child comes forward to receive. 


While most of the material is two-dimensional, the third dimension un- 
ravels new avenues of attraction and reality, The three-dimensional aids are 
most attractive because they aim at presenting the total situation on a small 
scale, They have a variety of forms like models, objects, Specimens, mock-ups 
and dioramas etc. Ofall such models relief or orographical models in the 
teaching of Geography have a special significance. Geography is the pivot of 
social studies and hence its teaching is fundamental correlative and basic in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Relief models can be an effective visual aid 


in at least 50% of Geography lessons and provide a potent background in most 
of the lessons on social studies. 


Relief Models Defined : 


A relief model is a recognizable three-dimensional representation of a 
country or a part thereof. The vertical development on a flat surface in semi- 
natural colour brings out the orographica] features clearly. It gives a general 
impression of the contours and relative heights which can be compared visually. 
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Materials required and Technique : 


Enlarge or trace the map whose model is to be made on a smooth wooden 
board. The dimensions of the board can vary according to need. Mark one 
conveniently lowest contour line on the map. It will usually be the 690’ or 
1200’ line. Fix some ^ or 1” nails in such points where the height is to be 
about 3000’ or more. Prepare papier mache and mix it with China clay, 
plaster of Paris and liquid gum. Kneal this mixture till you get a smooth paste. 
Put this papier mache paste in areas which are mountains and highlands and 
raise them according to their relative heights. Usually in utility models for 
frequent classroom use the vertical scale is to be maintained by visual com- 
parison, Let it lie inshade to dry up. Then colour it in semi-natural colours 
of your choice or as the colours are in the corresponding physical map in the 
Atlas. Insert the details so as to complete the model (Intensive details). 


Use in Teaching: 

The child has to refer to the physical and environmental background as a 
motivating force of all social problems. Relief models help to study all prob- 
lems of man in his environments. The environments are conditioned by Re- 
lief, Climate, Vegetation and other activities of man whereby he harnesses all 
these. For lessons especially on Climate, Vegetation and varied types of 
economic developments and occupation, such models will come very handy. 


SCHOOL JOURNEY OR SCHOOL TRIPS 
S. S. Bhatia 


*Why do my pupils forget so much of what I try to teacn them ?" This 
is a perplexing question that teachers ask themselves and the same is echoed 
by the pupils but in other form : *How can I remember more and forget less 
of what I have been taught?” 


These questions are not new. Since. as long back as there have been 
teachers and schools, men and women have been striving for the answers. 
Some of us, concerned with this need of making learning more permanent turn 
to all kinds of possible sources ofsolution. We ask ourselves, why is it that 
sometimes we remember a speech we heard in our childhood as vividly as 


though it had been heard but yesterday while something we read last week 


seems so vague t 

We may find some clues by examining a few instances of learing that 
some-how have never been forgotten. For example, my teacher while giving 
a lesson on atmospheric pressure did not stop with just one example of 
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atmospherie prssure—such as the Magdeburg hemispheres which stick tightly 
together when the air is exhausted from them but gave at least five additional 
illustrations. He demonstrated some of them before us in the classroom. 
He also had our whole class do some experiments—simple ones of ERE own. I 
still remember very vividly the story ofthe Dove and the Bee because one 
teacher actually showed us a picture and then model of the hunter taking an 
aim at the dove. 


These examples of memorable experiences are clear enough in themselves 
They are concrete experiences. Each of them was a meaningful and rich 
a 
experience. 


Verbalism 


The children know a number of words before being enrolled in the first 
grade, these they learned through handling, seeing, hearing, tasting and talking 
with others. These words are never forgotten. Of course, this is partly explained 
by the fact that they are frequently repeated common words. But even sO, 
the method used in learning these words is one which makes for real under- 
standing. The method, for the most part is through direct concrete experience. 
When a child learns to read, verbalism—the use of words which are not 
understood—becomes a steady danger, for he can correctly pronounce words 
that he does not understand. A second difficulty that works against right use 
of reading is the lack of association between verbal symbols and life outside 
the schoolroom. Unless the reading is attached to actual sensory-motor and 
associational experiences at the time of teaching, we cannot expect these ties 
to be made spontaneously. 


The thinking and attitudes of students can be better influenced by re- 
alities rather than by abstract discussions. There is no better way to introdu . 
to review, to clarify and to give meaning to a subject than by a trip in wl 82) 
the real thing may be observed, Plnlwhioh 


Classes on Excursion: Single Period : 


A field trip is a planned visit to a point outsid 
UA e the 
Tt may be a place inside or outside the school building io drm. 
itself, it may be an organised group trip to see and study the | he school 
school store or school tuck-shop. hostel kitchen, the 


Double Period : 


A field trip may be made to a i 
place within walki i 
the class may study the trees in the school yard hows e of the school, 
isi 2 osio; 
slope or à zoo or a museum, Visit a neighbourhood gro non a nearby 
may be completed in two school periods grocery store—such trips 
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One Day Trip 


The pupils may go fürther afield. They may spend half-a-day or more 
visiting a local factory, museum, bank, a college or fire station, river side, or 


historical places in the vicinity. 


Week-End Trips 
In some cases the class will go considerably further afield. Teachers 
and students may arrange a two or three day trip to the State University or 


a historical place or several such places. 


School Journeys 


These are of the duration of a week or longer camping at a place for 


special training or purpose. Visits to different places may be included in the 
programme e.g. places of natural beauty, of historical or scientific interest, 
industrial concerns, government offices, art galleries, museums and fairs. 


Vacation Trips 


They can be planned on inter-provincial and inter-university basis. 


Post-Examination Trips 


Students have a good deal of time after their examinations are over, that 
they do not know how to utilize. Educational trips can be of immense use. 


The chief difference between a field trip and other educational experiences 
is that the students get their experiences in the field and not in the 
classroom ‘The field trip then, is a going out process in which students study 
the work-a-day world in operation. It isa serious educational study aimed to 
reach important planned purposes. It is a way of hitching the theory of the 
classroom to the practice of life itself. This does not mean that classwork 
is only theoretical and that field experience alone is practical. But in the 
classroom we can cover only a small portion of our total life. And we must 
school walls and into the community as students and as working 


get outside the 
ur learning is ever to become full and well-rounded. 


participa nts if 0 
The educational theory underlying the field trip is that you discover 
what something means by responding actively to it. You see it in operation, 
You cannot learn what something means by looking it up in a dictionary or 
an encyclopaedia and then repeating what was said there. The richer the ex- 
eriences, the more meaning we bring to any experience, and the more meaning 


we get out of it. 


Another fact to remember about field trips and other directly observed 
experiences is that there is no specific ready-made meaning in objects or tactories 


or fire-stations which automatically register in your mind when you make 
physical contact with them. Some Meanings, the easiest ones, are got rather 
easily. But you must be moved deeply for the most important meanings. 


It is easy to see the shining fire engine and staircase that the firemen 
slide down. Such objects are concrete and visible but it is harder to gee the 
firemen as a community helper, as a part of a vast network of public servants 
adding to our well bein g by providing collective security against fire, 


Planning: its Importance 


Planning in advance is of extreme importance in field trips. . Think of the 
hundreds of facts, even superficial ones that you could learn at a bakery, a 
fire station, a garden. Because of this, the teacher and pupils must work 
ahead of time, and discuss the key ideas that they are going to explore. There 
will be individual differences, of course, in what is learned. Those pupils who 
do not have active curious minds will be content with the rather simple, easy 
meanings that they get on such a trip. Others, who are intellectually alert and 
curious, will try to get much pore meaning from their experience, They will 
ask more questions and keep thinking about what they have learned. They 


of good or inadequate housing. But they may not see it, unless they had 
planned to see it, Meanings then, do not hit the eye ready-made. Yon will 
profit from the field trip in proportion to what you bring to it. < 

How to Plan—Teachers’ Preparation 


Tn order to help in the planning of the field trip teachers should make a 
careful study of the places inthe comm: 


Some of the most common questions that students asked on their return 
from a flour mill, are: — 


l. How do they dispose of such huge quantities of flour they produce ? 
2. Do they use wheat from this state or do they mix jt with other 
wheats ? 


3. What do they do with the bran ? 
4. Could we visit a bakery now 2 


A school can work out a file with cards containing the following Miro 
tion : 


1. Name, address and phone number of organisations to be visited, 
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2. Visiting days and hours. 

3.. Suggested transportation. 

4. Time required, É 
5. Name of person incharge. 

6. Admission fee, if any. 

7. Nature of guide service. 

S. Eating facilities. 


9. Specific details about getting at the place of the visit. 
10, Age of children permitted, ° 
dl. Class levels for particular excursions. 
12. Nature of printed material available. 


13. Evaluation of excursion in relation to the objectives in view. 


A resourceful teacher will conceive many school journeys that will prove 
profitable to the students, 


Some examples are 


Local study situation Units of study 

Garden = Plants 

Animal Hospital... Pets 

Farm ade Dairy 

Toy Shop oid Toys 

Biology laboratory (Birds—triends and foes) 
(Insects—friends and foes) 

Acid Factory... Preparation of various chemicals and 
acids, 


As the place of visit has been decided upon the teacher should contact 
the manager to determine the following :— 
1, Is a visit possible ? 
2. What day and hour are most convenient ? 
3. Js guide service provided ? 
4, Are there any special precautions to be taken ? 
5. What is the approximate time necessary for the trip ? 
6. Is it possible to make the trip alone before the students visit 2 


Before setting out for their destination the class will choose specific things 
to look for, They will have definite questions in their minds, These will assist 
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the children in developing definite purposes and will arouse their curiosity and 
interest in the experiences, understanding and factual information they will be 
able to acquire. 


For example suppose the children want to visit an air port. Their objec- 
tive may include :— 


1. To learn how information on the weather is used by the airplane pilot. 
2. To find out about the cost of passenger travel, the distance of a given 
destination and the time required to reach there. 
To learn more about the duties of the stewardess, 
To find out how airmail is handled, 


3 
4 
5. To find out what makes an airplane stay in the air. g 
6. To find about gasoline consumption. 
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To learn how the airport serves the community. 


As much responsibility as possible should be given to the children. In 


terms of their age and level of maturity they can assume certain responsibility 
such as the following :— 


l. The children should write, telephone or interview tlie person in 
authority to arrange for the time of the visit. 


2. The children should write letters to their parents and the headmaster 


telling of their plans, route, purpose etc., of the trip. 


The teacher should decide on the safest route. If transportation is 
needed travel concession from railway administration must be obtained well 
in advance or if that is not possible, some road transport should be arranged. 
He should arrange finance also. He should draw up a detailed programme date 


wise, if the trip is going to last for more than a day. 


First-aid equipment should exist to meet any emergeney in the 


ease of an 
accident. 


A scribe for keeping the official record should be appointed. Individual 
records should be kept by the members and the result integrated, 


Students’ Preparation 


In order to prevent misunderstanding, inconvenience and loss of time cach 
student should be given a memorandum carrying the following information :— 

(a) Place to be visited—full name. 

(b) Where the group will meet. 

(c). The time of meeting. 

(d) Means of transport. 


(e) Cost of transportation, food-fee. 
(£) Special tools or note-books to be used. 
Actual Observation 


(a) The guide is to be given a clear idea of the pur; 
should be given a set of questions prepared jointly by th 


pupils. 
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(b) Pupils observe and hear the guide’s explanation. On return from the 
trip, there should be a question period in which individual questions from 
pupils are presented and answered by teachers or pupils. 


» There should also be a period for note-taking and sketching by pupils. 


Follow-up of Trip 3 
The next day or as soon as possible, discuss the trip. Some points in this 
connection are : 


7 
4. 


Request students to present facts recorded in their note books. 
Answer questions on doubtful points. 

Show relationship to school work and value of information gained. 
Develop a feeling of accomplishment and an attitude of appreciation 
for the opportunity. 

Evaluate the whole experience by listing the benefits on the black 
board, 

Take up some creative projects such as : 

(a) writing poems, and stories, preparing drawings and bulletin board 
displays etc. ^ 


Write a letter of appreciation and thanks to the manager and guide. 


Suggestions for a successful trip 


le 


2; 
3. 
4 


Plan some ‘observation’ or activity enroute to keep the students busy. 
Know exactly how to reach your destination so as not to waste time, 
Do not crowd too much in a trip. 

Be sure to speak to each member of the group at least once during 
the trip. 

Plan every minute of the ‘trip’ to avoid problems of indiscipline. 

Try to ask a question or point out something interesting to each 
member of the group. 


Encourage the students to participate in discussion by asking question 
Discourage a passive attitude. í 
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8. Avoid a donnish attitude—permit students to relax. 


Instructions to Students 


l. Avoid boisterousness. Remember a school is judged by its represen- 
_ tatives. 


. Exercise all safety signs and precautions. 
Do not tamper with machines, equipment and materials, 
Follow the instructor's directions. 


- Respect the.property and rules of the management. 


ona RS. 


« Take complete Botes, to be used in discussion and writing an account, 
of the trip. 


H 


THE FIELD TRIP 
Sohan Singh 


Man has been a wandering animal so long that nomadism has entered deep 
into his being. Even the most docile and stay-at-home among us cherishes some 
Secret wanderlust. And as it is the habit of man to rationalise what his own 
Taw nature dictates, there have not been lacking wise men who have praised 
and even idolized their instinct to follow the lure of the unknown. You will 
remember the famous ‘Charaiveti”’ hymn in the Aitareya Brahmana. 


Psychological Basis 


The fact is that the infinitely variegated sound, smell and colour in 
Nature and the genuine handiwork of man exercises a vastly greater power of 
attraction on his mind than all the gilded substitutes that his art or artfulness 


can assemble. This, combined with the endless curiosity of man, explains the 
fascination which “Charaiveti” holds for him. 


1 could illustrate this fascination of the actual and the genuine by a 
hypothetical case. Through the Mt. Palomar telescope scientists have been 
able to see the moon as if they were just ten miles from it. And, by means of 
Mcontrovertible theories, they now know as much about the moon asif they 
Were living on it, But you can imagine the excitement which men on earth 
ho has been on the moon comes back 


And what if that lucky man would be none 
A thrill which no wealth can buy. 


to tell us of his experience there, 
other than your own self ? 


There is one thing about the genuine and “the actual that imparts an 


educationa ity to; fur us 
cational quality to it, It is its ability «to be assimilated —a Vastly greater 
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assimilability than belongs to any substitute. The actual and the genuine fills 
us with the richness of sense experience denied to its’ substitute and hence 
achieves a far easier, smoother and more lasting entry into the universe of our 
minds. 


A journey undertaken for any purpose has therefore the power to orientate 
the mind by the sheer vividness and fullness of the experience it brings with it. 
Words can offer you only a vicarious experience of pale hue. A description of 
the life of slum dwellers, even if done by a master of words, cannot move you 
to do something about it ascan a first-hand sight of the misery and sordidness 
in the lives of these unfortunate people. 


Educational Value of Field Trips 


In this, not the whole, but the crucial part of the educational value of a 
journey ora field trip—its value in enriching the mind and expanding its 
horizon and at the same time giving an orientation to it through the magnetic 
qualities of a new experience. And this essential educational value of a journey 
has been recognised in India and elsewhere since ancient times. For example, 
a good Indian was ordained to do the four pilgrimages—one to each corner of 
India—so that thereby he might comprehend the fullness of the Indian civilisa- 
tion and hence gain an insight into the dharma that this civilization enshrined 
within itself. In our own life time the stentorian voice of Hitler pressed on 
German youth “the saga of the tired feet” asa potent means of instilling into 
their minds a knowledge and love of their Fatherland. And how many of us wish 
that the Indian youth could pursue “the saga of the tired feet and the loving 
heart” so that they may know and love their motherland in all its variety and 
persisting unity. Finally, with all his mental time-lag modern man is better 
educated than his predecessors and this is due in a large measure to the fact 
that he roams over the globe much more than they did. In fact modern facili- 
ties of travel have given new life to the theory of one world and many wise men 
think that an essential condition of translating the theory into practice is that 
international travel should become more free and general, 


Modern Educational Systems 


So far we bave caught this concept of the journey or the field trip as a 
means of education, as it were, only in the raw state. We have to cut its edges 
and give it a polish to fit it into the modern educational system, For we 
should remember that mere travel, especially a plethora of it, may dull the 
senses and cheat the mind of its distinctive heritage of the excited enjoyment 
of the presence of the new and unknown. Tremember I was once enjoying the 
vast panorama of Paris from the top of the Eiffel Tower. A “tourist” leapt out 
of the lift, rushed to the small shop which the shrewd French had put up at the 
top of the tower, bought a souvenir postcard, scribbled a few words on itin a 


harry, handed it over to the postman there and rushed back to the descending 
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lift. I wonder what good this meteoric journey did him. We have Similarly 
heard and wondered at the group of American soldiers stationed in Europe 
who during a nine-day leave “did” the whole of Italy and Near East. 


tioning mind, the sense for the new and the unknown and the desire to grow in 
knowledge and, if possible, in wisdom too. And if this approach is not 
natural, it has to be gained by technique— a technique which audio-visual aids 
can neglect only to their own debasement. 


What is the use of Audio-visual Aids ? 


aids. Do the aids we use bog us down at the perceptual level? If so, they 
are unworthy of us, Do they facilitate our rising to the regions ôf the abs. 


tract? If so, they are good and we should eagerly integrate them in our 
educational system. 


Educational Technique of Field Trips : 


Tn the first place, all education starts from a 


Purpose which has its own 
context, a universe into which it naturally fits, 


The individual taking the 
well as its universe, And 
Thus if we visit a fire 


Now, the Purpose and its context are not 
They relate to concepts. Concepts are realities of t 


ed not now go into, an educationist will not agree to 
And though the talk or the reading material 


d 
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This is the first aspect of the technique. The second aspect is to sensitise 
the mind beforehand to things the individual is expected to encounter in the 
course of the field trip. Without this sensitising of the mind it may fail to 
notice them, or at least fail to notice them from the perspective which is best 
conducive to the growth of his knowledge and understanding, or in other words, 
to the growth ofhis personality. And one way iu which we can sensitise a 
mind is to arm it with questions, with items which have to be looked for and 
even searched for amist the plethora of sense experience the trip will offer the 
person taking it. We have thus to arouse the mind through certain expecta- 
tions. 

Thirdly, we have to take advantage of the excitement caused by the things 
seen and heard in the course of the trip for arousing new understandings and 
new interests or, at least, in Strengthening useful pre-existing ‘understandings 
and interests. This is evidenced in the activities—reading, making, doing ete. 
which follow the trip. These activities build up new concept or enrich old 
concepts. 


Thus the technique of extracting the maximum educational value out of a 
trip consists, firstly in arousing a purpose in the trip and preparing the mind 
for it through reading and listening about the topic of the trip; secondly, in 
arousing curiosity through expectations and “points of‘interest’”’ and, thirdly, 
assimilating the observations made in the trip through an awakening of new 
interests or strengthening of the pre-existing interests and ‘thus enriching and 
expanding the conceptual reach of the mind of the individual taking the trip. 
This threefold technique applies not only to educational journeys or field trips, 
but to all audio-visual aids, Remember, from first to last, the Objective is one. 
new concepts or deeper meanings or expanding Vision. 


Other Aspects 


Such is the intrinsically educational aspect of a field trip. But we have 
to bear in mind two other aspects of it, which though not directly derived from 
the field trip as such, are yet those which an educationist cannot afford to over- 
look. Firstly, the field trip is also a work undertaken and must therefore con- 
form to the norms and routines of a work well done. Secondly, the field trip 
with which the educationist is concerned is also a social fact and therefore haa 
to conform to the norms which govern desirable social relationship, 


Both the aspects deserve a further analysis. And firstly, the good work 
aspect ofit. Any work which is undertaken and has to be done well has to be 
well planned, well administered, and flnally appraised, 


Planning 


In planning a field trip, e g., we have to forsee what has to be done when 
and where—e.g., when and where has the participants to assemble ? When. 
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where and what transport is to be taken? Who will show them around ? etc. 
And then having forseen to the minutest possible detail the course of the journey, 
we have to build up a workable time schedule. Further, we should also ensure 
that whatever is needed for the working of the schedule has been secured. 


One of the good points in plnning is to ensure that the original purpose of 
a trip is not lost in the course of it. A field trip, in the context in which we 
are studying it, is undertaken with an educational objective in view, The 
plan should, therefore, ensure that it does not become degraded into a mere 
recreational hike. 


Finally, planning in bits or by spurts is not good planning. Not only 
must the field trip be planned, it must itself fit into a plan, 


This wider, plan 
we call the curriculum. The field trip must enrich and fulfil th 


e curriculum. 
` Administration 


Administration has a positive and a negative aspect. 
tration has to ensure, first, that whateveris necessary for the working of the plan 
is available at the right time and right place. For example, if the plan says. 
that the participants will have their meals ata certain time and ata certain 
place, the administration has to see to it that the right type of meal at the 
proper cost is actually made available at the time and place planned for, 


Positively, adminis- 


Secondly, the administration has to ensure the proper condition of all men 
and materials which enter the plan, e. g., the boys and men who take the trip 
have to be kept in perfect health to enjoy and benefit from the trip, The 
administrator should therefore ensure their proper food, rest, recreation, 
morale etc. Similarly, he has to ensure that the materials necessary for the 
trip, the kits, for example, do not give any trouble. 


Thirdly, the administrator will see to it that whoever bas been assigned 
certain responsibilities, has also been provided means to discharge those res. 
ponsibilities and that he does discharge them. 


Negatively, administration has to secure the trip against forseeable hazards, 
accidents eto. In particular, the schedule should be so arranged and adminis- 
tration so good that the participants do not get fatigued or their sensibility 
jaded. Further, all measures have to be taken for the safety of persons partici- 
pating in the trip and even first aid ensured for any eventuality, 


Evaluation 


$ Evaluation is ag necessary a part of work welldone asit is neglected. 
Tt is no doubt a process of | 


looking backward, but one field trip finished does 
not put an end to field trips and a backward look will pinpoint our successes 
aswell as our failures, so that in future field trips may be more wisely planned, 
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Not is that all. A good evaluation will possibly reveal the gains from the field 
trip, gains which many if not allthe participants share, and thus help to build 
up their confidence in themselves, that is to say help to build their personalities 
—something which an educationist always and eagerly looks ‘forward to. A 
clearly worded and cooperatively worked out report of a field trip greatly helps 
in this evaluation. 


We have spoken of the administrative needs of a single field trip, But if 
field trips become as general and widespread as they deserve to be then a new 
responsibility falls on the administrators of education in the States, i.e. to say, 
our Education Departments. The administrators will have then to prepare a list 
of places to which field trips could be undertaken by children and adults, the 
peints of interest in these places, the subject matter of study in which they can 
be integrated and points which administrators of single trips should bear in mind 
while visiting these places. > 


Social Aspect of Field Trips. 


We will now pass on to a hurried glance of the social aspect of a field trip. 
A field trip involves many persons. For example, the following types of persons 
will be involved in a field trip undertaken by a school class—the children, the 
teacher or teachers who will accompany them, the parents of the children, the 
persons concerned in the place which is being visited and other persons, e.g. 
publie seryants. The goodwill of all these has to be secured for the field trip 
—good-will based on knowledge and understanding. We may call it the de- 
mocratic relationship. Thus the children have to participate fully from the plann- 
ingto the evaluation stage, the consent and even the enthusiasm of the parents 
should be had, the good-will of the persons concerned at the place to be visited 
has to be secured beforehand by telling them about the purpose of the trip etc., 
and it has to be impressed on all participants that every publie servant 
has to be given the courtesy and consideration he deserves. 


" Another side of good social relationship is the division of responsibilities 
between the participants. There are so many things to be done on a trip— 
arranging transport, food arrangements, etc. etc. Let each item be assigned 
to each participant, or rather divide the responsibilities among groups of 
children. For, if they are in groups they will also learn the leader-follower 
relationship which it is so essential to learn in modern society. Further, the 


teacher should see to it that both the leaders and followers are trained for 


their specific roles. 


The third point to note is that in a task where many persons have to 
make their contribution the line of authority must be clearly marked and the 
direction down the line of authority should be precise and unambiguous. Thus 
there should be a supreme leader of the trip from whom all orders should issue 
and whom all group leaders have to report for instructions from time to time, 
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Finally, good social relations demand constant Sonatinas between 
the partners in the task. The communication can be general or specific. The 
general communication is ensured by common meets for cultural and recren tion: 
all purposes. These are desirable and even py in longer trips. ; On 
journeys which take some day there may be ‘general Eons of the ieu 
day's work and interesting experiences of participants, Specific CES ene NERS 
takes the form or each group leader giving a report of work done by his group 
to the next higher one in line of authority and passing to his group the instruc- 
tions received from above. Clarity and precision constitute the soul of such 
reports. 


Rightful Place of Field Trips 


We have given in the above the springs of the enjoyment and educational 
value of journeys or field trips and the techniques which will tap the maximum A 
value out of them. We have seen that the direct and auxiliary educational 
value of a field trip is so great that it deserves a regular and assured place in 
the educational curriculum of children as well as adults. 

E This rightful place of the field trip, however, has yet to be won forit. In 
the field of Social education some headway has already been made. This is so 
because informal methods—and field trip will remain ‘an informal method at 
least for some time to come—haye better chance in Social education th 
school education. In fact field trips have been officiall 
sponsored and the various conferences dealin 
repeatedly emphasised their value in this. field. 

more and more of field trips as their work develo 

1 


an in 
y encouraged and 
E with Social education have 
Social educationist will hear 
ps. 


In school education the situation is not so hopeful. While the value of 


ng. [t is necessary 
eriously, For, they 
but also help in achieving one of 


8—pride in the achievement of 
our people and the conciousness of the many seen and unseen links that hold 


us in a harmony and a unity, It is only when our children w) 
Visit place far from their homes and visit the 
that this objective will be achieved, 


il frequently , 
m as only other homes for them 


But if the Education De 
it, it behove the teachers to gi 


THE EDUCATIONAL BROADCAST 


H. S. Bhola 


Many countries of the world today have developed very complicated and 
elaborate systems of school broadcasts and teachers make a full and proper use 
of these broadcasts. In the U.S A., for instance, a school without a radio would 
be considered an “educational tragedy in the midtwentieth century.” The 
. Australian Broadcasting Commission (the A.B.C.) lets the teachers themselves 
` plan the schoo] programmes. Regional Advisory Committees of teachers select 

subjects, specify the scope and time of the broadcast, and recommend experts 
on the subjects. Teachers are trained in the utilisation of school broadcasts, 
inspectors go round to evaluate them ; interesting integrated material like charts, 
booklets, filmstrips is produced by the Australian Ministry of Education to go 
with the broadcasts by the A. B.O. These are almost ideal conditions. It is 
unfortunate, however, that countries which lack the educational facilities found 
elsewhere have not made full use of the radio. 


In India 


In India, for instance, the system of educational broadcasts is not so well 
organised asit should be. There are various obstacles: the hesitation of the 
teacher in accepting new methods ; tbe problem of teachers’ training in progra- 
mme utilisation and the non-availability of equipment. We are doing our best 
to remove these obstacles. .A consciousness of newer teaching tools and tech- 
niques is being created among teachers; and they are learning the methodology 
of their utilization in the various trainig courses, seminars, and conferences 
which are being organised for them at the State and Central levels. The difficult 
problem of the non-availability of equipment is also being solved. Many schools 
have already come to possess their own radio sets and many State Governments 
have provided for the supply of radio sets to High/Higher secondary schools 
during the Second Five-Year Plan of educational development. A proper and 
progressive use of the educational broadcast by the teachers will surely in turn 
contribute to the emergence of an elaborate system of school broadcasts in 
Tudia—a very desirable thing to happen. ; 


Most of us need no. introduction to the subject of educational broadcasts, 
We muy however; note the peculiar qualities of a radio broadcast; the Subject 
that lend themselves most easily to the radio; the problems in receiving school 
broadcasts; and the way school broadcasts should be used for best results, 


Quality of broadcasts 


No doubt the radio broadcast has about it certain qualities which a print- 
ted lecture or a press report could not possibly have. These qualities are its 
immediacy, its realism and its emotional impact. 
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A commentary on a cricket match or a debate you listen to over the radio 
brings you almost in the midst of the event. The radio broadcast has a dyna- 
mic realism about it. The voice of the speaker rises or falls or swells and you 
hear as well the background noises of hooting and clapping. Its emotional 
impact is equally great. 


It. is not out of place to mention here that the per capita cost on 
receiving a broadcast is negligible once a radio set has been purchased, and 
radio lessons are sometimes better and maturer because they are the result of 


more time, greater skill and specialised training than an individual teacher 
could offer. 


Subjects for broadcast 


Subjects like social studies, language, science, music etc., are very com- 
monly treated in school broadcasts. Inspirational material, such as speeches 
by politicians and thinkers, recitations by authors themselves, ‘plays and dramas 
acted by professionals, enrich many classroom. 
science, medicine, mathematics, aviation and in other fields make the pupils 
as well as the teachers aware of what is happening around them. There is no 
limit to the ingenuity of the teacher and the organiser of school broadcasts, 
Even subjects such as cookery and painting have been successfully handled over 
the radio. Guidance lessons to help children make healthy adjustments—mental, 
physical and social—have claimed wide popularity in the United States, Generally 
speaking a teacher can use the radio with two objectives in view, 
enrich the classroom teaching and to educate for a wholesome use 
The latter problem is also of great significance in the modern age. 


equelise to 
of leisure. 


Some Problems and their Solution 


Now let us examine the various points which may arise in inquisitive 
minds with regard to the effectiveness and utilisation of educational broadcasts. 
The first difficulty is that the radio is a one way communication. But the ques- 
tion hours over the radio, in which questions by listeners are answered, go a 
long way to removing this difficulty and the teacher is always there to help the 
pupils. There comes the question of the inflexibility of school as well as 


radio progrommes. This is the knottiest of all problems. 


The answer is the 
tape- 


recorder and the time-zone broadcasts. The broadcasts can also be generally 
synchronised with the time tables being followed in the schools so that the 
teacher may have the broadcast in the month or in the week he would need it. 
Again the educational broadcasts over the radio have to be brief for it will not 
be possible for a broadcast to hold student attention for more than 15 to 20 


minutes, A proper selection of the subjects and the topics can solve the prob- 
lem. Too much condensation of a topic to cover itin 20 minutes or less is 
another source of embarrassment. The solution to lies in a proper follow-up 


The latest developments in 


n 
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ofthe broadcast when the points raised therein can be amplified and further 
explained by the teacher utilising the broadcast. 


Some teachers would object to the standardisation of the lessons over the 
radio and to the fact that a radio broadcast cannot be previewed. But these 
are not very serious objections, forthe broadcasts are always suitably graded 
and offer good material Introductory and follow-up material is also sent out 
well in advance of the broadcast so that both the teacher and the pupil are 
prepared for what is coming. 


Some Suggestions for Utilization 
In the end, the following suggestions may be offered for the utilization 


of broadcasts :— 

l. The programmes should be discriminately selected for & particular 
group or class of students. i 
The class should be suitably prepared to receive the programme. 
The broadcast should not be considered as a substitute for regular 
teaching. 


e 


4. The broadcast should be integrated with classroom work. 


5. Full attention of students should be insisted upon. Taking down 
of notes and other writing work should be avoided during broadcasts. 


6. The broadcast should be received in-the classroom itself. Auditorium 
and other large-room sitting should be avoided. 


7. The broadeast should be supplemented with other aids. 
8. The progromme should be suitably evaluated in relation to its aims 
and scope. 


To summarise: the programme should be properly selected, suitably 
introduced and adequately followed-up after presentation. 


LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. 


(Followed by a practical demonstration) 


Homai Jal Moos 


Today, the people of other countries are like neighbours on the other side 
of the garden wall. Nations must draw ever closer in understanding and 
discover a common ideal and way of life to ensure the preservation of Peace in 
the world. Those who desire to serve the cause of civilisation must learn to 
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speak to other peoples in: their own tongue. Apart from its practical import- 
ance, this is the most obvious of courtesies, the simplest gesture of goodwill— 
the beginning on which all else depends. F 


' A complete Linguaphone Course . consists ofa 
phone records giving descriptive talks and conversat: 
textbook contains the full text of all the records mentioned in them and keyed 
by numbers. -The Course, which is accompanied. by interesting instructions, 
is carefully planned and adequately annotated so that nothing is missed. 


series of lessons on gramo- , 
ional practice. -The main 


Applying the Natural Method 


The first, the ‘heard sound then, the ‘seen object’ then, the ‘written 
symbol’ this is the natural method by which one so successfully learnt one's 
own language. In addition, comprehensive instruction in grammer is supplied 
with the course. It is a talking textbook, with the material skill fully selected 
and arranged to consolidate the teachers’ work ina fascinating and natural 
way, holding the attention and bringing a sense of realism to every lesson. 


George Bernard Shaw was so impressed with the educational value of the 
Linguaphone, that he consented to write for the benefit of lifiguaphone students 
à special article entitled “Spoken English and Broken English", and to record 
it on two dises autographed by himself. Everyone who knows anything of 
Shaw knows also that his approval was not lightly won, so that this 
record constitutes in itself a` powerful testimony: to the excellence of 
Linguaphone. . s d 


Sinclair Lewis, when accepting the N 
Swedish, which he had mastered b. 
Course. 


oble Prize, made his speech in 
y the help of the Linguaphone Conversation 


The Linguaphone method is only 
short time it has revolutionised the teac 
has been accepted and welcomed by 
Fourteen universities in India iu Li 


a quarter of a century old, but m this 
hing of languages, As a method, it 
universities and schools all over the world, 
nguaphone records. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


They are 
pact, but also liable to confuse. Further- 
S they provide one-way communication. They speak 
ity but they speak out into space. There isa gulf 
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betwéen the producer and the mass audience; at least, there is no moment-to- 
moment contact, as in the theatre or the classroom. Whereas the educational 
process is essentially a two-way traffic, Every teacher knows how he explains, 
questions, tests, applies, corrects misapprehensions from step to step. Clearly, 
there is a severe limitation on mass media, if used-without the teacher. They 
may set the questions but they do not hear or see the answers. 


Teachers’ Cooperation 


Any bit of educational broadcasting that sets itself the task of direct 
teaching has tc make elaborate plans for counteracting these disadvantages. 
There is a very interesting example of a Swedish course for English language 
teaching in primary rural schools that assumed the untrained teachers’ constant 
cooperation, sent questions and instructions how to correct them and employed 
supervisory secondary teachers as well. There was also a novel television 
scheme in America for naval reservists, with a two-way telephone all the time. 
It, however, broke down. And this happened in a country of mechanical 


efficieney. 


Here, then, are these media, powerful but with strict limitations, capable’ 
of producing strong and at the same time confused impressions and perhaps 
misapprehensions. Yet, as tools in the teachers’ hands, their value can be con. 
siderable. And hostility towards ther on the part of the educational adminis- 
trators may well resultin their use for propaganda only or for sensation and 
violence, or at best, cheap entertainment. i 


Education without R. F. T. 


There have been quite a few books and articles, and good ones too, dis, 
cussing education without any reference to R. F. T. even saying that the edu- 
cational process is quite independent of R F.T. They could perhaps be ignored. 
if they were not there. But once they are there as among the most powerful 
forces acting on our children outside school, it would be ostrich-like to shut our 
eyes to them. For if these powerful forces are not used with care and conscience 
within the educational system, their use may bring more harm than good. Only 
in the schools can be built up a sense of values and standards that would lead 
to public appreciation of these media. There are many effective results radio 
can obtain in schools. But even more important is what schools can demand 
of the radio, by training children in what to expect, ask for, and get the right 


things from it. 


The World into the Classroom 


Broadcasting is a significant feature of modern life and, even in India, of 
the urban child's normal environment. With the expansion ofa network of 
Community-Development Projects. it is definitety penetrating into rural India. 
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It offers opportunity for the opening of new. windows to- the- mind; and; should 
therefore form part of the teaching material in schools, To dissolve the . class- 
room walls, to take the classroom, into the world, and to-bring the world -into 
the classroom, has been accepted as an. important part of the. teacher's. work. 
It is one for which the radio provides him with, exceptional. facilities., In. the 
last fifty years book illustration, as well as films, have enabled our eyes to travel 
far and wide. The radio enables our ears to travel equally far. 


School broadcasts in India 


All India Radio, Bombay, has been broadcasting to schools for the 
last eighteen years. All stations'in India have ‘school broadcasts, most of them’ 
in several languages. "They are advised by Consultative 
timing, of preparation of programmes, of selection of spea 
tions. ‘These:Consultative Panels, on which are represen’ 
pecting officers, ete: meet twice a year to discuss th 
following term. ? is 


Panel in matters of 
kers and allied ques- 
ted headmasters, ins- 
€ programmes for the 


The question of timing has always been a difficult one, As long as it d 
within or just after school hours, in thesense that classes can listen as a group 
on the school set; A:I:R. would certainly accept any time that a State Head- 
masters} Association unanimously, or by a decisive majority may suggest. Am 
things stand, opinions received from schools have heen found to lead to sugges. 
tions;no. conflicting that they cannot possibly be satisfied. The present varied 
timings in different States have been adopted as, at any rate, the least: incon» 
venient to the great majority of schools. As a; Unesco pamphlet puts it, that 
hour is most suitable which the majority of schools ask for, 


Series of broadcasts 


Bombay broadcasts’ programmes in Marathi, Gujrati, Kannada, Hindi 
and English. Programmes are usually provided in languages and literature ; 
History (Indian and World) ; Civies and Citizenship ; Geography ; Science and 
Nature Study, Vocational Guidance, Community Singing ; Music Lessons and 
General Knowledge. As isolated talks leave very little impression, they are 
always arranged in a series of three to eight talks. Each talk can be followed 
as & separate unit, buta class naturally profits much more from listening to a. 
whole series, which yields a more coherent and definite educational result, Pro- 


ts and pamphlets that ‘are sent before the opening of 
each term's Programme. These enable schools to know before-hand what the 
term’s programme is, and to have some idea of the seope of the talks, 


Reports from Schools, 


Tt is extremely. helpful to the & 


A tation: to receive regular reports ‘from 
listening schools in 


dicating the suitability or otherwise of talks, and suggesting 
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improvements based on ‘the teacher's ‘actual expérience: with a listening class. 
We have, on various occasions, tried to secure reports: by sending proformas, 
but the response. has been usually very meagre, The habit of answering forms 
has not yet got into our blood. Excellent terminal reports are sent by a. few 
schools, Many stations have a School Broadcast Supervisor to visit schools 
and collect impressions. 


Experts in the Classroom 


How does radio enrich, schools ? . It can bring to the classroom the 
voices of outstanding men and women, statesmen, scientists and others with 
countrywide or world-wide fame. But this can only be occasional. It can 
mere often provide material presented by what may be called non-professional 

- teachers from other walks oflife—authors, scientists, journalists, travellers, 
who have something special to say from their special experience. The expert 
or the visitor, whom every school would like to invite but may not always be 
able to reach. thus finds his way into the classroom of every ; ‘school. 


Such people may not always be easy to find, and they do not always know 
how to get across to children. But when they do, they are a great asset. For 
instance, children can get quite enthusiastic over hearing Kavita Vanchan or 
Kavya Darshan programmes when poems in their school texts are read and. 
explained by the authors themselves. Theylove to be told how the Census of 
Lions was taken in the Gir Forest by the ,men who actually organised it, or to 
hear of the fleet-footed. wild asses of the Rann of Cutch fromthe naturalist who 


lassoed them from a running motor-car. Their impressions of the country are 


' sharpened when they hear the traveller in Japan who tells them of the number 
of children's parties she met sightseeing in February, and how she. disliked tea 


without milk and sugar, The Indian Uneso expert on desert reclamation 


gave the children rather difficult material when he talked about thé measures 
taken for taming the Thar desert, even so the children did enjoy listening to` 
the expert. The voices and presence at the other end ofan actual participant 
in some real event, whether such a person has been exploring ihe H imalayas or 


going alter flamingoes is thrilling in itself. 
Correlating broadcasts with Syllabus 


Next, and much more often, School Broadcasts can provide material pre- 
sented by first-rate teachers, known for their modes of presentation: the fact of 
multiple reproduction of well-presented material being, of course, of exceptional 
value when it reaches schools in isolated surroundings. A very successful 
series of this kind by the Principal of the S.T. College entitled ‘Have Animals 
Mind ?’, correlated the subject of Evolution. with the General Science Syllabus, 
mem good series was on Civics and Administration where a skilful teacher 
introduced. Municipal, State and Union Governments through Your Lamp. 
lighter, Your Pojiceman and Your Postman. Topics from the General Science 
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Syllabus, as yet not too familiar, have been dealt with, sometimes very skil: 
fully, by some teachers ; e.g. Breathing in Mammals, Birds, Reptiles and Insects. 
Several talks by teachers of repute were arranged on the compulsory textbook 
in language and literature for the S.S.C. class. — - z i 


Radio and auditory arts. 


The radio can vividly put across the various auditory arts—poetry-reading, 
drama, music, of a standard which would not ordinarily be heard in most class- 
Tooms. How welcome these would be depends on the school’s own resources. 
In one school the boys told the Supervisor how much they enjoyed the Music 
Lessons in which songs were taught to a group of children in the studio for the 
benefit of the listening schools. At another, with a high standard of music, 


they didn't take much interest in them. Both were well-known and good 
schools, A production of Shakuntala was much appreciated some years ago. 


Scenes from Dickens, though rather difficult, went off very well last term with 
some English-teaching schools, because the production was exceptionally good. 


Dramatising History 


The radio can exploit dramatic presentation in various ways. Playlets may 
dramatise great moments in history, e.g. a series featured famous trials of Socra- 
tes, Joan of Are, Galileo, Charles I. Great moments in invention, discovery, 
exploi ition have similaraly been successfully **featurised". Simpson falling 
down at the table while sniffing chloroform, Pasteur anxiously watching the first 
patient he inoculated for bydrophobia, the first steam-boat sailing down the river 
and similar occasions provide interesting material. 


With regard to the content of the programmes, experience everywhere 
reveals opposed schools of thought Some teachers, headmasters and inspectors 
believe that programmes must be closely linked with the syllabus; only then 
will they be followed. Others argue as strongly that the syllabus should be left 
to classroom teaching and textbooks; and that School Broadcasts should be. 
like the guests invited to speak at a school, This comparison was made by a 
headmaster in a Consultative Panel Meeting. School Broadcasts, the second 
group argue, serve no specific purpose unless they provide a new:outlook orin- 
formation outside the normal range of the classroom, though linked with it. 


The school broadcasts on A.I.R. usually try to supply both groups with 
something to suit them. Of course the broadcasts must be linked with the curri- 
, culumand yet they must provide some new element, if not new information., 
The.broadcast will often rearrange the content of the currieulum in new schemes 
—take cross-sections, panoramic surveys of subjects to enable the children to see 


the march and sweep of eiviliza tory of Law from the Law of the 
p ìvilization, e.g. the s Ty ^ 
Jungle to Law under 


E Democracy, the Quest for Food from the Stone Age to the 
* Orthey can centre round some point of contact with child life, e.g. 
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Geography can be presented through the animal life of different regions, through 


.the world’s clothing, through the contents of the child's dinner thali ete, 


Sometimes the new slant is secured by presenting the material as from the 
angle.of the person on the spot—the explorer at his goal, at the source of the 
Nile or at the top of some peak or a child living in a different geographical 
setting, e.g. children of the Arabian Desert, or of the Jungle of Borneo. In 
history, the story, centring experience round a child living in a past 
age has been very successful, e.g, the seal-cutter’s son at Mohenjo-daro, the son 
of Samudra gupta’s groom who rode with King Samudragupta on his whirl- 
wind compaign, the boy who took food to the monks at Karla, the boy who 
sailed, with Kanhoji Angre, the boy who watched the ships unloading at 
Broach or Surat in the days when these were great ports. 


The element of wonder transfigures daily life and it can be brought in by 
showing the long and slow evolution of common and useful things—the wheel, 
the lamp, the match-box, money (starting from shells and dogs’ teeth and going 
on to the World Bank), the story of the book from Tsai Lun’s first invention of 
paper to the modern printing press, the travels of common food plants—how 
sugar travelled from east to west, and the potato from west to east, how the 
narangi became first a norange and then an orange. 


Reconstructing Science 


Science can be reconstructed from the point of view of the first dis- 
coverers. We can have great discoveries about heat, electricity and the gasses. 
Scientific discoveries are often as exciting as detective stories and can be so 
presented—the Missing Planet (Neptune discovered from the misbehaviour of 
"Urannus), the Missing Food Factor (Vitamin C discovered by Captain Cook as 
something in fresh food), the disappearing gas or oxygen, the chickens who 
didn’t get cholera and put Pasteur on the track of immunity and inoculation, 


Sometimes a straight talk provides new material that is appreciated by 
respective teacher though others may object to it as difficult, For example, 
a talk on Radar led to an invitation from a school in a rural area to our speaker 
to come and tell them more about radar, nuclear fission and other recent 


discoveries. 


Similarly, various history talks in which a specialist told about the trade 
at Broach in ancient India, about the presence of Indian physicians in China, 
Baghdad, Syria, in the 6th to Sth centuries, and the life of the monks at 
Kanheri and Karla in Andhra were found difficult by some teachers, but were 
much appreciated by others who said, “Where could I have got all this material 
for myself and my pupils ?" 
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Radio: Supplemental to Teacher - 


This is not to say that the radio is a tool easily used in the school. Early 
utopions, administrators, rather than teachers, talked of radio replacing the 
teacher, but they were people who knew neither children nor teaching. 
The role of school broadcasting is purely supplemental to the teacher. Today 
every country's school broadcast system fully recognises:the vital role of 
the classroom teacher in the success of the broadcast. Without the teacher's 
cooperation, it is, as a Unesco manual on the subject puts it, **depersonalized 
collective instruction". But often it is the keenest and best equipped teachers 
who avail themselves of this as all other supplemental aids to add to the 
greater effectiveness of their own teaching as well as to their pupils’ mental 
enrichment. e 


The Unesco Manual comments thus on the role of the classroom teacher. 
"VA broadcast may usefully be thought of as the centre section of an educational 
event having three parts: preface, broadcast and conclusion. Of these the 
first and last take place in the classroom, under the complete control of the 
classroom teacher. The central portion, the broadcast itself is provided by 
the broadcasting authority under guidance from educational interests. And 
the success of the whole process ‘depends upon the successful relationship of 
the three parts : a problem to which close attention is required", 


Preparation and follow-up 


Preparation, however brief, is important. The broadcast must not 
‘enter the child’s mind as a foreign body entering a living organism, A few 
minutes must be spent in advance briefing, stating objectives, what to look out 
for, or listen for. Even-more indispensable is the resume at the end.’ The 
teacher may or may not find time to set interesting and varied follow-up exercises, 
‘But it is essential to spend a few minutes in retracing main points by question 
and answer, recalling impressions, replying to pupils’ questions, correcting 
misapprehensions, clearing confusions, filling gaps in their impressions and 
building up a coherent picture from the transi: nt auditory impressions, 


It must be remembered that one does this for the textbook also.» One 
does not leave the child alone with it. The child is to be trained to. listen 
effectively as to read effectively. Guidance is neeessary, as to the amount 


of note-taking that may be helpful, and also in telling children not to linger on 
a lost point, 


Role of teacher 


A classroom teacher throughout my working life, I am under no illusions 
&bout some the Sifficuities of the radio as & tool for 
enumerate them briefly. 
them; we must grant aga; 


school education. I will 
So as not to give the impression of running away from 
inst passive listening. The child must be kept mentally 


* 


o 
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awake and active while listening, and can "be made to work” actively’ on the 
material presented in the broadcast. This task falls much more for the broad- 
cast talker or the classroom teacher, than the broadcast-maker or the studio- 
teacher. Secondly, repetition, recapitulation, going» hack and: forwards: over 
the same material is an essential part of the technique of teaching. The 
material obtained through the broadcast must be revised; recast, applied, but 
here again the classroom teacher will have to do all this.-. ‘The school broad- 
caster obviously must know children, but it is only the classroom teacher who 
knows the individual child and how to use the material for him; “Hence the 
Unesco Report (Education by Radio) emphasizes “the importance of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers in the adequate and intelligent utilization of broad- 
cast”, and states that a place must be found for this in the curriculum of the 
Traning Colleges, even though it is “crowded to satiation.” 


After which you may ask: “Is it worthwhile making all tbis effort ?" Tt 
must be remembered that listening'in isa tool, a skill. And the child can no 
more deal with the broadcast material alone than with his textbook. He needs 
the teacher's further guidance to make an independent use of both. At the 
same time, there is no doubt the immediate gain—the variety and ` freshness, 
obtained through a voice from outside—a new window on the world: 


Too interesting to be true 


And what a keen, inquiring, critical spirit the children can develop! I 
remember a letter from a class saying they didn’t believe one thing the speaker 
had said: “It was too interesting to be true!" Another class, listening to 
a talk “Travels of Food Plants” raised an objection to the statement that chillies 
were not indigenous ; they could not believe there was a time when Indians did 
not eat chillies. They had to be sent a full list of sources. Then they proceeded 
to make their own list of indigenous food: plants. They had quite a deal of 
activity and inquiry, and ended by making a manuscript magazine on Man's 
Quest for Pood, with their own illustrations, , They certainly got a lot out of 
the series. It was because their teacher cooperated so heartily. 


Broadcasting on Nature Study 


While teachers are now willing to take :an interest in Nature Study, they 
are as yet insufficiently equipped in this subject. Hence our School Broadcasts 
have tried to help them in various ways. Some series bring in the element of 
wonder and adventure by dealing with such topics as Taking a Census of Lions 
in the Gir Forest, Hunting for Flamingoes" Nests in the Rann of Cutch, The 
Habits of the Gaur, the World’s Largest Wild Ox. - But the chief aim of Nature 
Study isto cultivate observation and to make the child conscious of his sur. 
roundings and to the changes that the. seasons work in. them, This is done 
through a series like Nature in the Monsoon, the Changing Year, and discussions 
in the studio following on actual Nature Rambles; some of these rambles have 
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been to Kanheri Park, to à Weaver-Bird Colony, a Water-Bird Colony, Pond ifé 
and soon. The Rambles and all the Natural History Programmes are planned 
and worked out in close cooperation with the Nature Education Organizer of 
Natural History Society: the latter usually follows upthe Radio Ramble and 
Discussion with another ramble to the same place and for the same purpose 
which is attended by a larger number of schools, many of which have been sti- 
mulated by listening to the discussion in School Broadcast programme. 


Children's Participation Programmes 


A school broadcast system must make some time for children's partici- 
pation programmes, such as School News, Debates, Listeners’ Corner. But 
that is not its main function. When a great amount of School Broadcast time 


is devoted to children's entertainment programmes prepared by the schools 
themselves, one often discovers that each school has been listening to its own 


programme and not to those of other schools. The school broadcast hour has 
become a display hour and ceases to be an educational tool. My experience in 
going round and listening with the schools has always shown thatthe main 
appeal of the entertainment produced by children is to the producing ghildren, 
in whom it may generate a spirit of display and exhibitionism. I found this 
impression corroborated by reports on School Broadcasting in the Unesco 
Manual, Education by Radio. The general principle laid down is that such 
school-produced entertainment has a very much larger place in the Children's 
Hour, than in School Broadcast hours. Of course, there is another type of 


participation—in dialogues, lessons and features, that are in another category 
altogether, 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would go back to this wider question of what training in 

the early stages can do for improved standards in the use of mass media. The 

' fact that we havea vehicle which can reach a million homes, or ten million 

school children does not mean that sweetness and light can be poured into 
them without considerable mental effort and planning. 


FILM APPRECIATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


P. D. Khera 


Why Film Appreciation and not Art Appreciation ? 


The Twentieth Century is faced with a dilemma of its own creation. The 
art of cinema, which it nursed in its earlier days and developed during thirties, 
has uow come to Occupy an important place in our culture and is a constant 
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source of happiness to millions of people rich and poor alike who fill the cinema 
houses of the world. It has in its proper use a powerful and beneficent influ- 
ence upon the community ; its cultural and educational potentialities are great, 
while as an instrument of propaganda it is on a par with broadcasting and the 
press. It is expanding and capturing new dimensions daily—from silent films 
to television films is a far cry. With the increasing dimensions, its impact 
and force is being increasingly realized, while it marched parallel with the 
‘concept of perception in having a wide are screen of 150° which is the maxi- 
mum scope of eye movement in visual perception. This young art has: a 
dynamic force, although drived from static material and unlike other arts is 
capable of full exploitation. The force is so dynamic that it is not easy to 
subjtigate it in the service of man. Because of the nature of this impact, 
the problem of the children seeing the film has assumed great importance. 
Children see film with uncritical, submissive and passive ego, ready to receive 
any impression from the outside world. This has been a cause of worry to 
educationists, parents and social workers alike, 


Educationists are, therefore, frying their best to raise the critical standards 
of children and to sharpen their tastes for films. The following two points 
differentiate the art of film appreciation from the appreciation of other art, 
which make it essential for the introduction of film appreciation in Secondary 
schools : 

1. The film unlike other arts is seen by a group of some size and is 
never seen by an individual alone. So its impact on the individual 
is that of a group or crowd. It is a matter of common knowledge 
'to psychologists that a man, while working in a group, thinks, works 
and acts emotionally, rather than intellectually ; the critical faculties 
very often, do not function. This impact of the cinema on an 
individual would be far less if it was possible for man to see films 
individually: T. V. film in this respect will have comparatively 
less influence. 


wo 


Eisenstein once said that the study of man's behaviour and particu- 
larly his methods of perceiving reality, will always be our determinent 
and aecording to him, film-editing is the reconstruction of the thought 
process. In course of our daily tife the environment plays a vital 
role. lt impinges on our consciousness and interacts with mental 
forces built up from past experiences. In exactly the same manner 
we receive the subjective and objective impression of life from films 
. and our consciousness during some films can be like discriminative 
experience during the course of dreaming. It is because of this 
that there is likeness between thought and film. Added to this, the 
following two fimdamental principles of film production are correlated 
with our thought process and they bring it nearer to our life tham 
'. other arts :— 
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(a) Illusion of reality in the elements : 


This can be regarded as quantitative and can exist in varying 
degrees. It also provides a threshold; when the strength of 
illusion reaches a certain strength, wa have the reality of thought. 


(b) Ease of change of elements : 


This refers to the géneral fluidity of the medium and the flexibility 
ofthe changes which range from the most voilent to those of 
dissolving views, like thought-process, 


The effect of the film is heightened the more, because we see the whole 


drama of life before our very eyes over the screen in a couple of hours. $ 


Some sociologists have adopted a combative attitude to the proven influ- 
ence of the cinema on young people. 
tellectual effect of the film on the child, the; x 


Opportunity for resolving the socia! 
i-social tendencies. Such tightening 
give the desired results, because censor- 


effect and will provide an unshakeable shi 
the cinema on the child and especially the adolescent, 


Film Appreciation : what is it ? 


The only country which has successfull 
cinema and is a pioncer in this field is the 


people, and to solve the problem a departmental committee on children was set 
upin 1947, and its report was published in 1930. The report said that the 
presentation of false human values ‘is_ more pervasive and dangerous than the 
depiction of crime or impropriety on the screen’. The committee further added 
that ‘no kind of classification or prohibition is likely to make much difference to 


the problem. Only a more discriminating publie will reduce the demand for 


this kind of skilfully contrived rubbish’. 
committee 


either in 6; 


One of the recommendations of. the 
was to give the children ‘some Specific training in film appreciation, 
T Out of school but certainly as a part of general educational process’. 
DW. Griffiths’ once said, “My object is to teach you to see.” It is ‘seeing’ in 
Griffiths’ Sense, that is the main objective of film appreciation. 
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Definition and Scope: 


“Film appreciation,', according to Stanley Reed, Film Appreciation Officer 
to the British Film Institute, “aims to encourage in young people habits of 
greater discrimination in the selection of films, and endeavours to help them to 
achieve some modest critical standard by whicli to assess the quality of films 
seen; by thus seeking to eradicate the habit of passive viewing, it hopes to 
fortify the child and the adolescent against the emotional impact of undesirable 
or meretricious films and to heighten the enjoyment of what is good.” 


Film appreciation does not mean that we want to produce a nation of 
film critics. It only seeks to sharpen the critical judgment of an average child 
and to help him in the selection of his programme. Film appreciation—now 
termed as film study—has thus a two-fold purpose. Firstly, it willequip the 
child to discriminate in seeing the films. Secondly, it will help in raising the 
standar | of film production as only an enlightened public will demand intelligent 
films, a cinema of more intelligent content and greater variety of style and better 


acting and intelligent direction. 


Study of Films and School Curriculum 


“Another related question is how to integrate the study of films in, the 
normal curriculum of secondary schools. There are those who advocate its 
place in the cultural activities of the school, while others insist on giving it a 
specific place in the school time-table. In the United Kingdom, in many 
schools it is undertaken as a part of extra-curricular activities while in some 
schools it has reached an advanced experimental stage and has already become 
an integral part of school curriculum and quite a good number of experimental 
films have thus been produced. In India, we can start it as an integral part of 
school education, because of the increasing number of unhealthy films that are 
being produced and shown to the school-going children. The first essential of 
this ambitious progromme of film teaching is a band of enthusiastic teachers 
who could take up the work seriously and could shake the traditional supersti- 
tious attitude towards the cinema. The most essential qualification for a film 
teacher is genuine interest in films. He should be an enthusiastic film-goer, and 
eager to convey to children his own love of films. Asin all cultural subjects, 
the attitude of the teacher is 'of prime importance. He must be ready to 
create the ‘film-sense’ in the pupils, being himself a lover of films. 

Films for Children 

An attempt to solve the problem of the child and the cinema was made in 
Britain during the war by a private firm, namely, J, Arthur Rank Organisation 
ho started the production of children’s entertainment films—full-length as well 
These films were screened at Saturday Matinees and thousands of 


w 
as shorts, 
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children attended it. Unfortunately, the flow of production could not be con- 
tinued and the programme had to be abandoned. A film completely cast by 

‘teen-agers would provide a better screen for children to identify themselves 
completely with character and action. This habit of identification often persists, 
though in lesser degree, when we grow older. 


It was not long before it was realised that the attraction of children's 
entertainment films is not strong enough to counteract the powerful influence of 
the adult cinema and inspite of the fact the hundreds of children’s filmshows 
were arranged every. weck in Britain, it has been fonnd that the majority of 
films seen by an average child, are still the commercial films and that long be- 
fore the children leave school, they tend to look down upon juvenile entertain- 
ment. In India we have only made a small beginning in the field. Only a year 
back a Children’s Film Society was set up for the purpose of popularising the 
screening of suitable films for children and encouraging the production of 
children’s films. The Society so far has produced a noted film Four Brothers 
and adapted certain features in a suitable manner. 


Teaching children to dicriminate between good and bad Films : 


Special films for children have only a limited effect and cannot offer full 
and complete solution of the problem of the child and the cinema. The solution 
lies in paying greater attention to teaching children how to appreciate good 
films than providing special films. There, perhaps, is no greater protection for a 
child against the harmful effect of the adult cinema than the ability to discrimi. 
nate between a good and a bad film and so enjoy the film intelligently so that 


he remains unaffected by the presentation of false values of life in the adult 
cinema. 


The problem of starting film study in the secondary school is still at an 
experimental stage. There is no accepted methodology of teaching and the 
whole work is carried on through the simple experience of the teacher who will 
ultimately decide the course of teaching film appreciation. Nothing can bring 
home the structural components of the film better than the making of a simple 
film by the pupils themselves from their own Script. This process, indeed, has 
its own flnancial problem, yetit is being successfully tried in some schools in 
Britain. The knowledge of the mechanics. of films to be studied isa precondi- 
tion for acquiring an appreciation of camera work, lighting direction, and 
acting. This is perhaps most important in changing the attitude towards 
feature films. There are others who advocate a middle path and say that the 
conception of film study in discussing camera angles, montage, and sound effects 
is just false. What is required is that film study should encourage discrimina- 
tion in the children in the choice of their programme. The position in India is 
quite different. We do not have schools possessing projectors and if there are 
a few having facilities; there are hardly any sources from which good films can 
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be borrowed. A compromise between the two courses will, perhaps, be ideal. 
The whole system requires a graduated approach to the problem. Y 


The following points are suggested for developing film appreciation in 
Secondary schools :— 


1. 


m 


EI 


Each city or town should form a society of film teachers of various 
schools and should meet at a common place to utilize the projector 
ofany one of the schools. The society should screen films for its 
members. ^ i i 


The local cinema will provide the text for the week. This will even 
encourage senools without a projector to make a start in film study. 
Further, this means a greater corelation between the school and out- 
side school activities of a child. 


Maintenance of a film chart in each school, giving short reviews from 
various critics to help the students to make a selection of the pro- 
grammes. This will activate their interest in filmsas well as help 
them to discriminate about the choice of the programme. 


The class discussion on local releases will help much in creating film- 
sense in children. This will also help them to know that the basic 
terms of film criticism and discussion could also relate to the merit of 
the story, director and actors. 


Each school should keep a small collection of books and - periodicals 
on films, Special articles and lesson books may be prepared by the 
film teacher for the guidance of the pupil. 


Advanced students may be given an idea of certain fundamental 
techniques in film production and about the development of the cinema 
including screening of some pre-1920 films. 


An idea of the different schools of thought and the brief history of 
the directors in Indian film industry will help the students to discri- 
minate between various film productions, 


Some Recommendations 


I 


to 


The Government of India should start some refresher courses for the 
benefit of teachers in service to help them to start film study in 
their schools. 


An educational puclication on the monthly feature releases may be 
started by the Government of India for the guidance of film teachers. 


Some of the schools should start film appreciation through film pro- 
duction as an experimental project on behalf of the Covernment of 
India. 


PRACTICAL TIPS FOR FILM TEACHERS IN 
FILM APPRECIATION 


P. D. Khera 


The primary object of film appreciation is to help the child to discriminate 
between the realities of life and fantasies of the film world. Asa generation of 
school-going children are beginning to learn impressions from the screen, every 
film teacher must strengthen a child to such a degree that he can encounter the 
‘make-believe’ world of cinema successfully. 


Each film appreciation class should be started with a lesson on the history 
and development of cinematography. In this connection Common Ground film- 
strip The Invention of Kinematography which traced the development of cinema 
since 1828, will be useful in understanding subject. The British Films Institute 
film Beginning of the Cinema is equally important. It includes a representative 
selection of films between 1896 and 1900, comprising A Train Entering a 
Station from Pauls film of the Derby 1896; The Brighton Fire ; Panorama 
of Calcutta, ete. 


The following points should be borne in mind during film study and should 
be thoroughly discussed in the class with the students : 


l. The director is the most important person in the production of the 
film and the success of the film rests primarily with him. A genius 
of a director may triumph over a host of difficulties, while the best 
actor and good technicians will not help to make a good film. He 
iust visualize the whole film in advance. The dynamie personality 

.of the director will even change the trends of the film. Hence, a 
brief discussion on the life and artistic capabilities of the director will 
be a useful guide to children in the selection of the films. 


2. The next in importance is the scenario inwhich begins the progress of 
the film from words to picture. The visual aspects, the most impor- 
tant in the film, depend ona imaginative scenario. The unity and 
continuity of the theme is essential for a satisfactory film. All irre- 
levant incidents should be noticed carefully. This is a drawback in a 
good production and a failure of the direcror’s imagination. The Indian 
film Shri 420 is a typical example of unnecessary shots. Its length 
could well be reduced and still a well knit theme be maintained. 
The balance of long shots, close-ups—spatial and temporal, montages 
and compositions, will go a long way in turning outa good film. All 


these may be discussed point by point in the class or in the audito- 
rium, 
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3. Camera work and sound effects: The best film speaks visually and is 
not dependent on the sound. Pather Panchali is an example in view. 
The sound can always help to create the required dramatic effect where 
required—in the film The Living Desert, the sequence scorpions, ‘the 
sound montage has helped to enhance the visual effect of the scene. 
Such an intelligent use of sound to supplement visual effects is a 
quality of good film while a sound hampering the visual effectis a 
defect. In photography; itis necessary to keep a proper balance of 
light ; it is equally important to keep an acoustic balance. A definite 
relation must be maintained between the sound and sight to achieve 


. better effects. 


4. Editing: The ultimate shape of the film depends on imaginative edit- 
ing. It is the dynamic cutting which will create the proper synthesis 
in the various components of the film. How the director creates a 
particular effect depends on the sharpness of the cutting. The cutting 
in the Odessa stairs in Eisenstein's film Battleship Potemkin is perhaps 
excellent and has created the proper effect. 


The ‘film as a whole’ is the ultimate basis of criticism and must be treated 
as a superior entity. It is the overall view that will ultimately decide the 
quality of the film. The spectator, of course, will watch critically all the three 
points—sight, sound and rhythm of cutting—hefore appreciating a film asa 


whole. 


FILM APPRECIATION FOR SCHOOLS 


Homai Jal Moos 


The Union Ministry of Education deserves special congratulations for 
haying introduced this new topic “Film Appreciation for Schools" into the 


programme. 
The cinema has been described, by no means incorrectly, as the most 


important medium for the diffusion of human thought since the 15th century 
discovery of the printing press. The appeal of moving pictures is universal. 


Thus, to take the analogy of the printing press, it is clear that just as 
books are not confined to novels of varying values, so the forms of filmic ex- 
pression can (and should) be many and diverse. Conditioned as we are to the film 
novel or novelette, we tend to forget the possibilities and indeed the existence 
of film poems, film treatises, film reports, film textbooks and lectures, film 
sermons, film geographies and film anthologies. 
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What Criteria are used in Evaluating Films ? 


Let me read out to you from page 246-247 of “Educational Screen" 
Summer 1953-54: Film Evaluation, it is true, has developed indigenuously. 
Yet essentially the same ‘evaluative criteria are being used by the universities 
and, it is thought, are being and can be used by other agencies building libraries 
and by teachers interested in critically appraising the value of the films they 
are using. It should be noted, however, that all the criteria do not pertain 1o 
all films in the same degree, Each film is unique and calls fora specifie frame 
of reference and evaluation. The criteria include : 


I. Psychological factors 


E 
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5. 


Ts the film conducive to audience identification and ego-involvernent ? 


Does the film provide a set which will give direction to behaviour and. 
provide incentives which individuals will strive to attain ? 


Is the main idea in the film developed in a constellation of ideas which 
interact ? 


Does the film provide for audience participation covert as well as 
overt ? 


Does the film stimulate interest ? 


Il. Technical factors 


1, Is the photographie quality sufficiently | satisfactory to enable the 


to 


3. 


audience to see the photographic symbols without undue concentra- 
tion on the process of seeing ? 


Ts the sound easily intelligible ? 
Are adequate orientational devices used ? 


Is the type of pictorial representation appropriate for the presentation 
of the main ideas in the film ? 


Does the type of sound accompaniment make the greatest possible 


contribution to developing the explanation and providing emotional 
tone for the idens ? 


III. Content factors 


Me 


Is the solution to the problem, the development of certain mental and 


personality behaviours, and/or the acquisition of skills adequately 
developed ? 


Are categorical representations sufficiently supported by differenti- 


ating details 80 that those in the audience will not base their 
generalizations on Stereotypes ? 
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Are any misconceptions likely to be formed because of over-conden- 
sation ? 


4. Are there any serious omissions in the content ? 
5. How effective are the positive or negative examples ? 


6. Isthe treatment of content effective in terms of the purposes of the 
film ? 


E 


Are the range of material and the range ofappeal to maturity level 
compatible with using the film on a given grade level for a specified 
purpose ? 


]V. ,General factors 


1. Do the component parts of the motion picture complement and 
supplement each other in such a fashion as to result in a film which 
gives a total impression of unity and a satisfactory synthesis ? 


2, Does the film serve a socially desirable and educationally important 


purpose ? 
e 


Adapted feature films : The T F.C. 


The organisation known as T.F.C. (Teaching Film Custodians) has made 
available on a non-profit basis condensed 16 mm. versions of a number of 
Hollywood films: The Good Earth, Servant of the People, Life of Emile Zola. etc. 
Because they represent varied types of films, these are suggested as a basis for 
a curriculum unit in discrimination. 


Once feature films have had their regular runs in theatres, it is possible 
to obtain them at relatively low rental rates for use in schools and colleges. 


A Committee of the National Council of Teachers ot English, headed by 
Marion C. Sheridan of the New Heaven High School, has developed the film 
Understanding Movies to serve in the study of motion-picture appreciation. 
This film contains sequences illustrating excellence in direction, acting, photo- 
graphy, editing, and art music. An excerpt from Tennessee Johnson, 
showing Jafferson Davis declaring Southern secession in the Senate, demons- 
trates good direction, one from The Good Earth, featuring Luise Rainer and 
Paul Muni, illustrates fine acting ; a passage from Treasure [sland demonstrates 
beautiful photography ; a sequence from David Copperfield provides an example 
of effective film editing ; and the concluding unit from Romeo and Juliet illus- 
trates the work of the motion picture art and music directors. 


Enabling students to select movies intelligently 


(1) Do the students keep a movie diary and share judgments once a 
month in the classroom with all participating. 2 
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(2) Paste on the bulletin board some excellent reviews by thoughtful critics. 
With clippings from newspapers and similar sources the class can 
discuss the comparative. merits of the reviews as well as the films. 
When: we spend hundreds’ of hours in helping students select’ books 
and articles for reading: why do'we devote’ so little, time to helping 
them select their movies ? 


"Excellent foreign films are made available on. many campuses and in art 
museums and libraries of progressive countries of the world, We may also 
expect that programmes of film classics will eventually be made an: organised 
part of University and School programmes. Basic Wright says, “We cannot 
know everything all the time. ` But universal knowledge—the Wellsian. world- 
brain—is not beyond our realisation. And the film. with all its cogency "and 
arity; ean be everywhere all the time". > 


Some Study Materials and Sources of Supply "Books. 


( 1) ‘Benoit—Levy, Jean Albert, The Art "of the Motion Pictures. Coward 
'"MeCann, 1946. | : 


(2) Roger Manvell, Phe Pilm and The Public, Penguin Books. Revised 
edition 1955. =) z 


Films pa : 2 


"ay Plin, and You, Tie’ (20 minutes, Sound, Black and White, National 
3 ‘Film Board of Canada, 1948). shows how Canadian film councils are 


organized and what a film council can do for the community. 


O Understanding Movies, (17 minutes, Sound, Black-and White, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 1951). sequences illustrate excellence | in directing, 
acting, ‘photogrophy, ear: art, and music. 


APPENDIX ‘¥" 


THE EXHIBITION 


| An Exhibition of audio-visual aids aaa equipment was organized at the 
Central. Institute of Education, Delhi-during, the days of the Conference. The 
purpose of the Exhibition was to acquaint the delegates and visitors with the 
various audio-visual aids being used in the classrooms in India and abroad. 


The Exhibition comprised the following sections: projected or optical 
fection, aural section, graphic section, relief section and miscellaneous section. 


Wilh this day gh Y 
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Books and périodicals of audio-visual education were also displayed. Local 
dealers of audio-visual aids and equipment set up their stalls at the Central 
Institute of Education as a part of the Exhibition. 


The following booklets on the various topics of audio-visual education 


were distributed among the delegetes : 


1. How to motivate, teach and train. 
How-to make puppets. 
Flannelgraph. 


2 
3. 
4. Printing by Silk-serecn. 


The following material was specially prepared for the distribution at the 


Exhibition : 


Ik: 


1. A list of select books on audio-visual education. (Annexure (a). 


2. A list of periodicals on audio-visual education. (Annexure (b). 


3. ‘Mr. Tape-recorder introduces himself’—a feature explaining the use 
of a tape-recorder and giving instructions for its proper use. (Annex- 


ure (c). 


ANNEXURE (a) 


Audio-Visual Aids in Fundamental Education. 
Choice and care of films in fundam 
Film Centre, London, 1950. 


|l. Brinson: ental education. 


The Film and fundamental education. 
Film Centre, London, 1950. 


Hughes and 
Sinclair : 

3. Visual aids in fundamental education, some personal experience. 
Unesco, Paris, 1952. 


Audio-Visual Aids in Special Teaching Situations 
Geography and visual education. 


1. Cons: 
Royal Geographical Society, London. 
9, Heaton: Geographyroom in a Secondary school, 
Geographical Association, Sheffield : 1954. 
3. Knowlton and Motion pictures in history teaching. 


Tilton : Yale University Press, Yale, 1929. 


il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL 


Audio-Visual 
1. Dale: 
2. East: 


3. Hass and Packer : 
4. Kinder: 
5. McKown and 


Roberts : 


6. Sumner: 


- 


Weaver and 
Bollinger : 


Children's Films 
l. Bauchard: 


2. Strock: 


Documentary 
1. Hardy: 


2. Rotha: 


Films 
1, Dale: 


2. Devereux: 
3. Horne: 


4. Ottley: 


Film Appreciation 


|l. Eisenstein : 
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Audio-Visual methods in teaching. 
Dryden Press, New York, 1948. 
Display for learning. 
Dryden Press, London, 1952. 
Preparation and use of audio-visual aids. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952. 
Audio-visual materials and techniques. 
American Book Co., New York, 1950, 


3 


Andio-visual aids to instruction, 
McGraw-Hill, London, 1940, 

Visual methods in education, 
Blackwell, Oxford, 


Visual aids, their construction and use, 
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ANNEXURE (oc) 
MR. TAPE RECORDER INTRODUCES HIMSELF 
H. S. Bhola 


Hullo Visitors: How do youdo? Please Stay here a while as I introduce 
myselfto you. I am Mr. Tape Recorder. You seem to be all teachers and 
educationists and we can surely talk of things of common interest. I know 
people don’t like things too costly and complex. That is why I choose to be 
simple, compact, moderately priced and almost fool-proof. You could learn to 
operate me after a single demonstration. Iam not a very delicate thing but T 
am a machine after all and you have got to handle me with care. 


Now have you noticed my tongue'as I was talking ? T have a long tongue 
às you can see. T can have on it a recording of six to eight hours. Then it could 
be of plastic, or of paper or it could be metallic. It could Eo on indefinitely 
without deterioration. And you could use it over and over again by erasing 
the earlier sound track, If it tears, yon can repair it with “seotch-tape—snch 
a simple operation, 


Tt is embarrassing to go on talking about oneself, but how could you know 
me otherwise ? Believe me,Tama very useful teaching tool. In many pro- 
gressive countries they have come to appreciate my services and an increasing 


use is being made of me in the classroom. I like children and Tlike to help 
them learn, 


There is something special T can do which you by yourself could never do, 
For example, but for my help you could never hear your own voice ag others 
hear it. And from this very fact spring many of the uses which are associated 
with me, i.e. in the teaching of speech-work, pronunciation, music, etc. 


I know of à boy who spoke too fast; to be understood and he would not 
believe when he was told that he spoke so. I set him right, His voice was 
recorded and when he heard himself as he had spoken he said, “Do I really talk 
duum fasti" T have cured many people of their inaccurate speech. I have 
relieved others of their mannerisms. T havea good sense of humour too, Once 
Trecorded the Voice of a teacher and 1 said. "T mean, I mean, T mean.” as 
many times as he himself had used it. He felt so ashamed of it that he never 
nsed ‘T mean’ again even when he ought to have used it. To many I have 


misprenounce their vowels, that their speech is inarticulate, that 
learn to speak and pronounce hetter, 


“yor 
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This reminds me of another boy ,Who really could speak well but was too 
shy tospeak in the classroom. I once made him hear himself. He felt exhil 
arated and found a new confidence in himself, 


I will tell you another interesting incident, I am reminded ofa Professor 
of Education in a University in Australia who so often told his two young 
children not to quarrel but the children never would listen to him. Once as they 
were quarrelling, he recorded on me all that had passed between them with the 
cries and shouts and kicks—all intact. And later he let them listen to what 
they had said. Oh, the sight of them ! They were so ashamed, I never found 
them quarrelling again as long as T stayed with them, at least not that awfully. 


^ If you permit me to talk a little more about myself, I will tell you that I 
have been used in very many interesting ways in the classroom. I have been 
used in the teaching of foreign languages ; I have been used for teaching music, 
both vocal and instrumental and also in teaching music appreciation. I have 
made poetry and play-reading so very interesting for children. I have been 
used in the school dramatics for sound effects. 


But you can create such a mess for yourself if you are not careful. I 
know once a teacher wanted the chirping of the birds in a play his students 
were staging and there came instead from the mike the barking ofa dog. The 
whole lay was spoiled, and for half an hour there would be no silence in the 


hall. Not my fault anyway. 


T can bring you and the children in your class lectures by eminent scholars 
from great distances, speeches by great: leaders and politicians, and inspiring 
talks of philosophers. And I can sing you beautiful songs.............. eese esc cesses 


In the States, they do interesting things with me. You send your tape 
to the library and you get back the lecture or the lesson that you may want for 
your class, They call it a library of tape-records. 


Iam sure you will find me an amiable fellow and I like to be friendly with 
every teacher, But. really, no taking of liberties with me. Use me asa teach- 
ing tool, as an instrument but not as a novelty ora toy. For then you will not 
only waste your own time but also that of your students. Prepare your lesson 
plan and then use me suitably, otherwise I had better remain out of your class- 


room. 


That is all, Thank you. 
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